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NARCISSO LOPEZ AND HIS COMPANION 


l’or the present, at least, the attempt to rescue the Island of Cuba from 
the stern despotism of Spain, appears to have totally failed. Lopez has 
suffered an ignominious death, in a daring enterprise, which, had it suc- 
ceeded, would have placed him among the heroes and benefactors of man- 
kind ; his followers have been dispersed, hunted by bloodhounds, captured, 
and executed without trial, or tr: anspol ‘ted to S} ain to suffer under the 
relentless maxims of Spanish justice; and so far from being —e of 
symp: athy to their own countrymen, have been classed with Morgan, Lolo- 
nois, Roche, Braziliano, Bat, the Pr rtuguese, and others of the Mood) buc- 
caniers of ‘Tone, whose sole object was plunder, and whose only means of 
success, eee and murder. The drama being closed, and the curtain 
fallen, we propose briefly to review the plot, the author, the actors, and the 
eddvaiiee first, however, offering a few pre limin: ury observations, 

Our readers all know that Cuba is one of the largest and richest islands 
of the world, containing about half as many inhabitants as the thirteen 
British American colonies, when they threw off the yoke of the mother 
country, and achieved their independence. Owing to influences which it is 
not our purpose to specify, it took no part with the Spanish colonies on 
the Continent in their struggle for independence, but remained, and still 
remains, a ~— ndency of Spain, whose colonial system is a compendium 
of all the a buses of the worst species of government. While the Queen 
of Spain is struggling to maintain a waning and precarious authority at 
home, she exercises a despotic sway in Cuba, administered by petty offi- 
cers, who govern without control, and almost invariably exhibit the charac- 
teristic of every slave when he becomes a master. Abjectly subservient 
to those above them, they make amends for their bondage by treading on 
those beneath, and signalize their loyalty to the sovereign by oppressing 
the people. The inhabitants of Cuba have no constitutional rights ; no voice 
or influence in making their own laws, or choosing their own officers; and 
in addition to these deprivations, by far the. larger portion of them, the 
Creoles, natives of the island, are excluded from all the high offices, and 
considered as an inferior race by what are called “The old Spaniards.”— 
These are among the grievances they suffer. Connected with and arising 
from that source, is a train of petty social abuses and mortifications, too 
tedious to enumerate, and, perhaps, not worth enumerating. 


* For the Life of Lopez, see Review for January, 1850. 
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Now, what did our ancestors do here in these United States, when suf. 


, 
fering under the evils of a colonial system, by no means so mortifying and 
oppressive ? They declared themselves independent, and justified their 
i * 


luct by asserting the great truth, that the people had not only a right 


to change their government, but also a right to decide when such change 
i 


l . 4 l ° ates , +} - 
became necessary to their prosperity and happiness. On this ground they 
fought, and on this they triumphed. They wrested the sceptre from 
ki igs, al | shook the colonial system to its centre. Th \ did more ‘— 


they laid the foundation of a great radical change, not only in our id of 


the limits of authority and obedience, but in the very structure of soci ty 

itself, whichis gradually extending to the old world. 
faving proclaimed themselves independent, and made good that inde- 
pen e by great sacrifices of blood and treasure, it seems not a little 
tra and inconsistent, that a people thus circumstanced should withhold 
all sympathy from those in a similar situation with that they once felt 
SO g vousl ‘ yho wet t lea | s ied to be ready to discard a 
d t l n tim more galling than that which ealled forth t own 
re Does it not seem equally strange, that long before it was 
as ined whether or not the great majority of Cubans were in favor of 
indepet le ice, a 1d ready to assert if by aris, there should b ~ a | ue ; nd 
ery 1 from one end of the Union to the other, against all whose sym- 
pa lies or services were enlisted in a ause ha lowed in the he art ol 
every lover of freedom? Does it not seem still more strange, that 
as | sympathy should have been shown for the fate of some hundreds 
of as raiiant men as evs i] d: men many ‘ f whom had shed their b] od 
and would have g! ried in dying for their co intry, captured when incapa- 
ble of resistan shot down without trial, like dogs without owners, and 
buried like dogs, 1 n » heat and excitement of battle, and resistane 
but j j eold indignity of owardly enge, without being a wed t é 
for repentance, had they been conscious of wrong ? And does it not i 
strangestota { adi i trat sof TOVE lent fi un dont nt 
of resistan wrong or oppression, and that of choosing their own rulers 
and making their own laws, should have made a ity wh h { ol 
at least has been oO ¢ st d.a to opel { n eflect as a oy ul to 
Spain of the right to oppress her col s, and to place the U1 | States 
und un obligation to uphold, if not tual ssist her in ri\ r theit 
chains ? i the: does t seem mo than strange, a very pl ( 
non, that tl sam ernment, being the champion and ex ent of 
li ty—at least in A —should not onty concede toa foreign th 
right to shoot down any of its cit 1S nd on Spanish territory ler 
cious circumstances, but actually decla var azainst them in a pro- 

elamation, converting them into fere nature, to be hunted by two-l ed 
and four-legged bloodhounds, and employ its naval force in arresting every 
attempt to assist a people who it was presu l were about to le 
in a ca hallowed by our own example ? 

Yet such is actually the ease. Following in the wake of England, in 
this, as in eve ry this o else, Wi h abject $ rvility, the pres nt whig adi i 
tration has not only slily and insidiously, but openly and directly discour- 


aged the progress f liberty everywhere, except among the negroes, and 


+ 


now stands before the world, not as the champion of human rights, but of 
1 


human wrongs. While shutting its eyes to the gross violation of law in 
Boston, New-York, Pennsylvania, and all over the north, perpetrated in 
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the name of African liberty, it displays all its energies in discouraging 


and repressing the struggles of white men for the attainment of the same 
boon. Its subsidized organs al d off ‘ial deper lants, in all parts ot the 
country, instead of expressing s) mpathy for the fate of their countrymen, 
whose published letters, written at the very muzzles of the guns pointed 


at their hearts, show that they were of the stuff of which heroes are made, 


take pleasure in stigmatizing them as common freehooters, cut-throats a1 d 
irates, animated only by the love of plunder, and destitute of every sen- 
ti t as well as motive, that might offer the slightest excuse for their con- 
luct. Even th Organ: ot Spanish fals hood and deception have not 
ad to accuse th men f n r ( wioOns Oo} private 
ty, or offering the | ns or violence to thei bitants, although 
u ing th extreme f } inger as well as ) All ciap thei 
Mail ls and shout for JOY : all raise th | ng B ish S¢ bes and 
Spanish officials. in tri imphantly announcing, that ag iin, for the second 
time, has Cuba been crushed under Spanish despotism, and her wrongs 
me tuated 
he organs of British freedom. which is « plified in the present de- 
lorable moral; phy ical. and intelle ual col 1 of th boring classes 
f th eountry ind tl rep tatives of At in freedom at Wash 
not have forbidden the peopl of the | l SStates eve oO sympathize 
vith their butchered } hren, or in the cau which t suflered. It 
yppears from their dying declarations, that they were deceived by) the re- 
presentations of others, aided probabl by t ( seli-de m. They 
mdoubtedly believed that they would be joined by a much greater num- 
ber of their countrymen than accompanied them: and what is far more im- 
portant to the ir justificati mn, the 5 believed that at j rit, of the pt ple of 
Cuba were inipatient of despotism, and stood on tip-toe ready to join them 
the moment they appeared in arms on the isla Had this been really 
the case, they would not only have been acquitted of madness and folly, 
P but there ean be little doubt. that success Ww | have converted them from 
pirates and robbers into heroes and patriots. lor ourselves. we do not 
always judge of undertakings by their success; and our feelings are more 


apt to be enlisted in behalf of those who perish in a noble cau than of 


those who triumph ina bad one. 


But the loyal and orthodox British scribes, who give the tone to our 
whig administration, and expoun | for us th } rl i] les of international] 
law, and teach us the sublime doctrines of universal philanthropy—if not 
by their examplé, at least by th ir pre cepts— have ¢o1 Sig) ed the 1 mory 
of these gallant victims to infamy, and we, the people of the United Stat 


must not shed a tear over the spot where they lay buried. like dogs. jn 
litchs Ss, lest we, too, should be denoun ( d as i ] 
hroats, What though La Fayette came in aid of the people of th 


United States when struggling for freedom, and when his government was 
bound by its obligations of neutrality to England, as firn ly as the United 
States are at this moment bound to Spain? What though Montgomery, 
Lee, Kosciusko, Pulaski, Steuben and De Kalb. were either natives of Eng- 


land, or of countries at peace with England, when they gave their services, 
some of them their lives, to a country engaged in an attempt to throw 
off the fetters of colonial dependence 2? What though General Deve- 
reux, a subject of England, raised a regiment under the very nose of the 


government, in open day. and embarked in open day, intentionally to aid 
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the people of Mexico in their attempt to cast off the Spanish yoke ?) What 
though the Swiss Cantons have for ages past, hired out their soldiers to 
any power that chose to buy them to fight against nations with whom they 
were at peace? What though England purchased the troops of Hesse 
Cassel, at so much a head, to assist in subjugating the people of the New 
World? And what though we read of innumerable instances of distin- 
cuished men of all countries entering into the service of foreign nations at 


war with each other, while their own government was neutral, either with 


a view to the acquisition of military experience, the gratification of a 


sentiment, or the love of glory 2 None of these cases were held to be a 


+ 


violation of neutrality, nor were those, thus employed, stigmatized as pi- 


rates and outlaws, and when taken prisoners, quartered, or shot in cold 


} 


blood, without trial, without preparation for death, or Christian burial. 
Yet, the very governments which encouraged or permitted, or were parties 


to fhese violations of neutrality, are now the loudest in their denunciations 
of the peopl of the U ite 1 States, bi ause a few of our citizens became 
volunteers in an attempt to aid a pe pl th \ believed were e1 gaged, or 
about to engage, in a great struggle for freedom. Had they enlisted in the 
eause of despotism—had they embarked in a crusade against liberty, they 
would have been canonized in the same quarter, as heroes and martyrs. 
We do not cite these examples as eases directly in point, but to show 
that the obligations of neutrality have heretofore been considered as strictly 
national, and involve no duty beyond that of abstaining from all interfe- 
rence, as a government, in behalf of belligerents. No government can 
justly be held responsible for the violation of neutrality by private indivi- 
duals, acting without its authority. or at least encouragement. It isi Os 
sible to prevent fr nt instances of this kind, except by imposing such 
restraints on the actions of private individuals as interfere with their per- 
sonal freedom, their lawful business, and their blameless inclinations. And 
it is ¢ llv impossible to carry these into effect, without instituting a 
system of official espionage, accompanied by all those peevish precautions 
which the fears and jealousies of European despotism have adopted against 
a discontented people. impatient of long-continued abuses. ‘This is most 
especially the case in the United States. where the law is so chary of the 
perso! o] 3 OT ¢ ns, and covernment has 1 » vreat standing army 


at its disposal. to enforce the observance or the violation of laws: where 


; ae 
ey Vy citizen ¢ > whe he please without a pass to be supervised by 
iny petty official, which, when acting in opposition to the popular feeling, 
} . : l . | 
s veakest. and when in conformity with it, the strongest in the world. 
Let it not be supposed that we deem lightly of the obligations of neutral 
ity ; on the contrary, we ider them indispensable to the prevention of 
D aiiaadl . ' oe A : J 3 
general and universal wars ! ween civilized nations. At tne same time, 


we maintain that these obligations have their limits, and that no govern- 


ment has a right to enact laws for their preservation in direct violation of 


the general principles on which it is founded. It is a dangerous policy to 
create new crimes by making new laws. or to infringe the personal rights 
of the citizens generally, for the attainment of a particular object, though 


that object may be highly important and praiseworthy. Such we consider 


the late law of Congress, passed solely in reference to a particular case, but 
equally applicable to all similar cases. It confounds a mere intention with 
. : 


un actual violation of neutralitv. and punishes the act before it is commit- 


ial \ 
W hat is still more objecti mable it places every citizen at the merey 
. “ 


7 ‘ 
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of official suspicion, and may be so abused as to become an instrument for 
persecuting any obnoxious individual, as in the case of Governor Quit- 
man. It is sufficient to sz ay that he conte mplate s a violation of neutrality, 
and he may be arrested, his property seized, be held to bail, or imprison- 

ed in default, and subjected to all the expense, disgrace, and vexation of a 
trial in which the whole weight of government influence is brought to bear 
against him, His personal or political enemies have only to get up a 
charge of entention, and he is, for the time being, placed out of the way effectu- 
ally. This is exemplified in the late New-Orleans trials, in not one of which 
was there any suflicient evidence, even of intention, to establish their guilt. 
Governor Quitman was arrested while in the actual exercise of his official 
functions as chief magistrate of a sovereign state, and many other persons, 
brought before a court of justice, whose members are subjects of executive 
patronage, charged with a violation of this law. They were all, without 
exception, either acquitted or discharged under a nolle prosequi, moved by 
the attorney of the prosecutor, the governmept of the United States, 
against which the y have no redress a slanderous imputations and false 
imprisonments. It may be, and has been asserted, that these men were 
undoubtedly guilty of the intentions charged against them; but that such 
was the state of public feeling in New-Orleans, that no jury could be found 
to convict them, even though the proof had been direct and positive. In 
cases like these, we are very apt to draw the conclusion, that such a general 
feeling among an entire community is much more likely to arise from a 
universal sense of right, than a resolution to maintain that which they 
know to be wrong. But we have seen no evidence of the truth of this 
sweeping charge against the New-Orleans juries, and have, therefore, a 
right to believe that the acquittal or release of the persons on trial before 
them, was owing to the want of evidence to establish _ guilt, rather 
than a pre-determination to acquit them whether guilty r or not. 

Those who are conversant with t the history of the dec lee and downfall 
of liberty in all ages and nations, will recollect, that the first and most 
successful inroads on personal freedom, were made under pretence of 
maintaining law and order among the people. Jor this purpose it was 
said to be indispensable to extend the powers and strengthen the arm of 
government ; and all lovers of law and order were called upon to acqui- 
esce in these encroachments on the general liberty, in order to guard 
against a particular evil, often imaginary, and as often created by ambi- 
tious rulers, solely to justify the r« medy. When they wished to restrain 
the people in the just exercise of their rights, they were first goaded into 
resistance, then charged with bei ‘ing licentious and ungovernable, and 
denounced as madmen, to justify their being chained. The apprehensions 
of the rich for their property, and the fears of the timid for their lives, 
were appealed to, aryl thus a lafge portion of the people became accom- 
plices in robbing the other, to secure themselves. The great majority 
were placed in strait waistcoats for fear they should run mad; and man- 
kind became gradually divested, not only of the right to judge what 
was best for them in this world, but relieved from the care of their 
souls in that to con 1e, by bei ing compe lled to a lopt ~ creed of the sove- 
reign. Thus, by a gr adual process, they lost all the eelings and habits of 
freemen, in the tot al absence of all occasions for a exercise: and at 
length it became no longer necessary to employ any other instrument in 
keeping them in subjection, but brute force. This is the usual progress in 
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all usurpations of power, and it most especially concerns the people of the 
United States, who are said to be emphatically a law-abiding people, to 
watch the progress of legislation ; for legislators are their sovere igns in 
fact, and they may be much more easily enslaved by insidious laws in- 
volving general principles fatal to liberty, than by great standing armies 
of hirelings led by ambitious rulers. Under pretence of suppressing 
piracy, and preserving neutrality, our government, stimulated by a passion 
for power, or a vehement desire to obtain the good graces of that of Eng- 
land, and the good word of its multifarious scribes, may embarrass the 
lawful commerce of ‘the country, by recognizing the right of search on the 
high seas, on aun icion; arrest a citizen in the prosecution of his law- 
ful business on the land, to be imprisoned and tried, on suspicion; declare 
him a pirate and outlaw, on suspicion ; and finally, employ that naval force 
whose proper business is to protect the commerce of the country, and 
defend its rights, in embarrassing that very commerce, and making war on 
its own citizens, to preserve peace with Spain. 

The truth is, that there is, at this moment, no nation or government so 
completely under foreign influence, as that of the United States. They 


seem to have no opinion of their own. British reviews and newspapers, 


1 
known to be the paid oracles or servile depend nts of some one or other 
member of the British ministry, the British aristocracy, or the British 


Church, give the tone to our commercial cities, whence public opinion is 


disseminated through all parts of the Union, and furnish our rulers and 
statesmen with both argument and authority. The “ Edinburgh and 
Quarterly,” the “ London Times,” the ** London Morning Chronicle,” and 
the “ London News,” are our er in the law of nations, the prin- 
ciple s of liberty, and the duties of philar it hrop Vv. If one of our distinguishe d 
statesmen wishes to enforce the adoption of a particular measure or lin 
of policy, instead of inquiring whether it is favorable to the interests and 
hap} iness, or suitable to the present condition of the count ry, or in ac- 
cordance with the prince iples on which this government is b: ised, he cites 
the example of England, and fortifies himself in the impregnable intrench- 
ments of British precedents. We all know, and all acknowledge, that 
the system of artificial expedients adopted by that government, to the 
entire exclusion, as far as possible, of those great influences through 
whose instrumentality Providence governs the world, has been productive 
of consequences fatal to the habits, morals, and happiness of a great 
portion of the people. We all know, that it has resulted in a vast 
system of monopoly, and converted that labor which is the source of all 
national wealth, into a half-starved pauper, dependent on the crumbs 
that fall from the rich man’s table. In short, we all know, from their 
own acknowledgments, their own officia) statements, that there is less of 
happiness, and more actual physical suffering and privation among the 
people of England and Ireland, than in any other region under the sun ; that 
England is in fact bankrupt, because she owes more than she can ever 
pay ; that, so far from possessing a shadow of practical freedom, her go- 
vernment is one of military despotism, which alone prevents a violent re- 
volution; and that she can only keep her head above water by exacting 
tribute from the oath. and outraging the rights of every nation too 
weak to resist her aggressions. Add to this, that the government of Eng 
land is totally different from that of the United States in its fundamental 
principles ; that its geographical position is contrasted with ours; that 
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one is an old superannuated nation, dependent on artifici al expedients for 
a sickly exis tence ; the other a hale, hearty youth in the prime of his 


vigor, and requiring neither pettifogging nor quackery to keep him alive. 
All this is notorious, evident, palpable. Yet, taking their cue from 
England, the government and a large portion of the people ef the United 
States, have been stimulated into a course of policy which has shaken 
this confederation from one extremity to the other, and excited feelings 
which, if not speedily allayed, will rend it asunder. Under the same 
influence the whig administration of our government is, for aught we can 
see, blind or indifferent to the British policy in relation to Nicaragua and 
the Isthmus, which, if successfully carried out, will enable England at 
once to arrest the most magnificent: project of a Ship ¢ anal across the 
continent, deprive the United States of a great portion of the advantage 
they would derive from their acquisitions on the Pacific, and give her a 
position which would enable her to cripple their commerce at pleasure. 
It is evident that England will not relinquish the protectorate of the Mos 
quitoes, unless the government of the United States takes a decisive stand 
on that question. but we propose to enter fully into this most important 
subject on some future occasion, and will here leave it for the present. 
This base subserviency to British opinions, whi h are always the off- 
spring of British interests, is one of the most pernicious influences oper- 
ating against the interests and dignity of this confederation, ol the 
progress of free principles. Not the Emperor of Russia, or he of Austria, 
is so dangerous a foe to the liberties of mankind, as England. The gov- 
ernment of that country, while pretending to the enjoyment of liberty at 
home, and to syinj athize in its struggles abroad, is at the same time labor 
ing with a sly, insidious hypocrisy everywher e to discourage its progress 


by its literature, its money, and its power. _ Its lead ng newspapers havi 
their paid connie nts in all parts of the world, me > retend to } Know 
the secret springs of European policy, and play int > han ds their 


and the movements of the people, which latter they at one time represent 
as rational and justifiable struggles for their rights; at another, as the mere 
ebullitions of an ignorant, licentious ferocity, impatient of all proper re 

straint, and arrayed against every principle of order and good govern- 
ment. In the former case, you may be sure that the movement in som: 

way coincides with the interests or policy of the British government; in 
the other, that it interferes with them, either directly or indirectly. This 
is equally the key to its denunciations of the one, and its sympathy fo1 
the other. Every intelligent observer must see with half an eye the mo 

tive for all this hubbub on the part of the British scribes, on the subject of 
the violation of our neutrality in relation to Cuba. It is not that England 
disapproves the dismemberment of Cuba from the crown of Spain, from any 
regard to the faith of treaties, or the interests of that power, but that she 


fears its subsequent annexation to the United States, whose growth and 


employers, by giving whatever coloring they please to the actions of kings, 


prospe rity she watches with a sleepless, malignant jealousy, as the sure 
forerunner of the decline and downfall of her boasted pre-en in¢ ence 

arms, in arts, and in commerce. It is here the shoe pinches. Th sno 
danger that Hungary will be annexed, and therefore in pretends to sym- 
pathize with the Hungarians; there is great danger that Cuba n ay be, 
and therefore she denounces all those who afford her either assistance or 
sympathy, 
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These n ewspapers and reviews are the great oracles of our commer 
cial cities, as previously observed. Nine times in ten, the first news we 
get from Europe is copied from the London Times, the great Chory pheeus 


of the civilized world, whose editor, if not a jesuit, is certainly a disciple of 


Ignatius Loyola. He is a perfect Mrs. Candour in politics, and, more 
than any avowed and open enemy of the United States, has injured their 
reputation, by occasionally pretending to excuse or defend them. Now 
and then, indeed, he gives them a good word, and affects a marked civility, 
but it is only to give the more effect to his sarcasms and inuendoes, and 
more venom and point to his sly malignity. Yet the opinions and state- 
ments of this paper, being ti acitly adopted by our commercial city organs, 

at least copied without contr: adiction and without comment, are dissem- 
inated through eve ry vein and artery of the country. They ascend our 
rivers; they fly on our steamers and railroads; they penetrate the deep 
forests . the West, and eve rywhere propagate British op inio ns and British 
polities, both which are equally at war with the principles of liberty and 
the ee sts of our country. These organs of British opinions and British 
interests, we firmly believe, have at this moment far more influence over 
what is called the most enlightened class in the United States, and espe- 
cially over our doughty whig statesmen, than the lessons of wisdom and 
experience coming from a Jefferson,a Madison, or a Franklin. Under 
this influence, the present whig administration has displayed a freezing 
indifference, if not hostility, to any movement in behalf of the indepen- 
dence of Cuba, and that too before the conduct of the degenerate creoles 
afforded grounds for the belief that they were content under their present 
colo ni al de ors adat ion, and did not aspire to become independent. But 
however appearances may justify this conclusion, we are not prepared to 
acquiesce in it im licitly 

In the first place, it is believed there is no American citizen, imbued 
with the great principles of liberty and equality, and who is acquainted 
with Cuba, who will pretend to deny that the system of government in- 
flicted on the peop le of that island, is not, at least according to their ideas 
oppressive, insultin; g. and tyrannical, inasmuch as it entails civil disabilities 
and degradation on them inalmost every form. It is the despoti ism of a mo- 
narch, distant thousands of miles, administered through the instrumentali- 
ty of dependent governors, the tenure of whose office is implicit obedience 
to the behests of the sovereign. In the choice of his officers, and of all 
those exercising authority under him, the people have no more voice or 


influence than those of the moon. On the contrary, there is one instance, 


at least, of a captain-general being recalled, for "set king to make him- 
self popular, by consulting the wishes ot the people. This, if we don’t 
mistake, was at least the case with General Tacon. Be this as it may: 
the captain-general of Cuba is entirely independent of the people. If he 
oppresses them, or if he outrages the laws of humanity, and becomes an- 
other Haynau, by butchering his prisoners in cold. blood, and without 
trial, it is enough that he acts by command of his sovereign, whose au 


thority is pleaded as a full justification, and whose will is law 

Now we would ask our countrymen, at least those who hold that all 
lawful authority emanates from the people, and should be exercised for 
their benefit, whether they believe, whether they can conceive the pos- 
sibility of a people thus cireumstanced, being so insensible to the common 
feelings of our nature, so besotted with a de: -votion to arbitrary power, so 
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enamored of degradation and chains, as not to wish to be relieved from 
the pressure of such a leaden despotism? Is it, we ask, is it not in direct 
opposition to our own experience of our own feelings, as well as the uni- 
versal feeling of all mankind, to presume, that those who suffer will not 
ardently wish for relief? Does not the very worm turn, when trod upon, 
unless crushed to death? Is not human nature everywhere the same, and 
is not its common object the pursuit of happiness, so large a portion of 
which depends on being well governed? Does the Gulf Stream se- 
parate man from his fellow-man, and cause the Spaniard of Cuba to be 
totally insensible to those grievances which make the blood of an Ameri- 
ean boil? No! the native of Cuba is not more insensible than the worm ; 
and we firmly believe, that when the period arrives which offers a fair and 
reasonable prospect of suecess in the attempt to acquire freedom and in- 
dependence, they will rise and vindicate themselves from the charge of 
abject, willing submission to the : tyranny of the mother country, in spite 
of English newspapers, and their disci iples, our ee statesmen.* 

There can be no doubt, however, that the great body of the Creoles of 
Cuba are not only de pressed in spirit by a long course of misgovernment, 
and. what is still more unfavorable to the anticips ition of their rising, 
in a great degree under the influence of the prie sts of a Church, which 
everywhere, and at all times, in the old world and in the new, has been 
an inflexible foe to the pro Tess of libe ral principl Ss, al d the esti al ish- 
ment of civiland religious liberty. A long habit of submission to wrong or 
indignity, coup led with long-co mtinued abject subse rvic ney to the des- 
potism of a Church which inculeates i implicit obedience, is very apt to de- 
generate at last into a sort of imbecile dullness not easily excited to 
action; an insensibility hard to awaken into any sreenee excitement, 
except under the spur of bigotry. The peop le of Cuba may, for aught 

kn 1OW, be under the i in flue nee of this S] pecies of SuSpé a d animation : 


but for our part, we believe that other causes contributed not only to 


prevent their co-operation with Lopez, but prompted them to take sides 
against him, as is asserted in the late Jetter of Mr. Van Vechten, whose 
view of the subject is, we cannot help suspecting, not a 
by a feeling of gratitude for the very singular, not to say una peiantalibe 
clemency displayed by Don Jose de la Concha in his behalf 

Other causes may be adduced to account for the total inaction of the 
Cubans in behalf of Lopez in the first instance, and their reported hostili- 
ty in the second. First: the bloc dy, barbarous threat of letting loose 
their slaves against them. Second: the fear of exemplary punishment 
in ease of co-operation, and the certainty that it would be inflicted with 
all the inflexible severity of Spanish vengeance, ‘J hird, and most weigh- 
ty of all: the hopelessness of efficient aid from the United States, after 
the proclamation of our President, outlawing every American citizen en- 
listed in their cause, and placing him at the mercy of any body who 
chose to hunt him down as a beast of prey. We do not hesitate to say, 
that the Preside nt of the United States stands at this moment r sp msib ie. 
not only for the butchery of his countrymen, but for the failure of the 
attempt to give liberty to Cuba. He has, for the present, preserved his 


little influenced 


neutrality with Spain, only at the sacrifice of the first duty of every govern- 


* For a Memorial, addressed by the Cubans to the throne of Madrid on the subject 
of grievances, see vol. xv. of this Review. 
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not the applause of their countrymen. If they committed a crime in 
going forth to succor what they undoubts dly believed to be an oppressed 
people about to assert their freedom, they have paid the forfeit. Let 
their ashes rest in peace. If we cannot approve their actions, we may at 
least be permitted to lament their fate. 

On General Lopez we will bestow a few parting words. He has been 
called a fool or a madman, and what is of more consequence, accused of 
having wilfully deceived his followers by false representations of the dis- 
position of the Cubans, coupled with exaggerations of the number of his 
adherents in the United States. He must indeed have been a fool or a 
n adman to have done this, Embarked in the same ve ssel. exposed to 
the same dangers, and certain of the same fate if the expedition was 
unsuccessful, what possible motive could he have had for deception? If 
deception was practised, it came from another quarter. It was either a 
device of Spanish policy to lure him into premature action, or of heartless 
speculators for their own private purposes, Unquestionably Lopez was 
himself deceived in relying on the co-operation of the Cubans, who in 
turn were probably deceived as to the amount of aid th y wi uld receive 
from the United States. Until new facts are brought to light, we must be 
content to remain in doubt and darkness on the subj ct. 

As for Narcisso Lo} ez, we affirm that he was neither pirate nor cut- 
throat, madman nor fool. We are neither afraid nor ashamed to say, that 


as earnest well-wishers to the freedom of mankind, we have watched his 
motions with the deepest interest, wished him suce most sincer ly, and 
as sincerely now lament his fate. And why should we not? Shall we 
Americans, whose ancestors gained immortal glory by suce 1 precisely 
the same cause in which he perished, be called on at is ( oO stigma 
tize his name and his Init mory as a leads r of pi ates and fre eboote rs £ 
Shall we, while holding the names of La Fayette, Kosciusko, Pulaski, De 
Kalb, Steuben, and Montgomery, in honored and grateful remembrance, 
and who, in coming to our aid, committed the same violation of Messrs, 
Fillmore and Webster’s great principle of neutrality, triumph in the fate 
of Crittenden, Kerr, a | th rest of their co ] ! VOoIUunte in 
the cause of freedom? We assert that such is the 1 | iisition of our 
own government, echoed by the sentiments ot \mericeal Se If we do not 
mistake, the time is not ve ry distant when, instead of being deri l as 
rash fools, or slandered as outlaws and pirates, they will be cl d with 
those illustrious martyrs to liberty, who, though they perished themselves, 
prepared the way for the apotheosis of the goddes 

Nareisso Lopez fought bravely, al d died b ave ly. At fi st we were 


inclined to blame him for suffering himself to be taken alive, when, in our 
opini hh, he should have died like a Roman. But it since appears that 
he was scented by bloodhounds, and captured almost in the sleep of death, 
occas ned by lon g-continued fatigue and hunger, lis last words. the 
instant the iron-collar was about to be placed about his neck, were, “J 
dic jor Cuba.” If the people of the United States hope to preserve their 
freedom, they must refrain from trampling on the ashes of its martyrs; 
] ] 


and if those of Cuba ever become free, or deserving of freedom, they will 


erect statues to Narcisso Lope Z. 





Sey 


so et ee, 
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PRACTICAL ANNEXATION OF ENGLAND. 


i our number of July, 1e6, we, under this title, discussed the ten- 
dency of affairs to an absolute subversion of all commercial restrictions 
between the United States and Great Britain, as completely as now exists 
between the states of this Union or between the distinct sovereignties 
which compone the German Customs Union, or “ Zoll Verein.” The bar- 
barous ee icy of self-imposed restraints upon individual action, under the 
suppositi thi at national benefits result, is falling into disuse before the 
growing is itelligence of the age. The evils flowing from such a policy 
are becoming recognized as national misfortunes, to be remedied only by 
the prompt adoption of a new system. The following memorial from a 
distinguished source, was recently laid before high official authority in 
Great Britain, and was approvingly and cordially entertained in that 
quarter, 

Lonpon, August 2, 1851. 

Srr,—Reflection has increased the importance of the subject which I had the 
honor to present for your conside ration the other day; I have, therefore, writ- 


ten out my views, which [ now present for your ¢ onsideration. 





] would propose the abo lition ( f al | restrictions, and Gla ll customs due son the 
commerce between England and the United States, their possessions, colonies, 
and dependencies, so that an English vessel might enter oa ers part or 
the ent her cargo at any port in the United States ithin its possessions, 
and reload and proceed to any other port within the U ahaa States, or to any 
foreign port, precisely as if belonging to, or under the flag of the Un ited States ; 
and the ie to be granted by | land to any and all vessels und r the flag of 
the United States, entering English ports, or those of her colonies or dependen- 


cies; and the cargoes of all such vessels, when being of the produce, the growth 











) I li ‘ re ¢ ‘ ‘ t t tw ut I 1 » be iree from cust 0s Ol import 
( Ss SnuoUuId i ‘3. or any part ther ‘of, be of the produce, the growth 
or mal ire of any nation or country which shall not have entered into and 
‘ t the same reciprocity, it shall be subject to such import duties as may be 
fixed uy _ by the cislation of England and the United States separately. 
The great importance to England of such reciprocity with the United States 





must, I think, be easily seen and readily adi 
First: The amount of revenue from imports of American produce is compa- 





rativeiy s nall: on the ] 1cip val arti * cotton, none at all. 

Second: England produces no staples, except iron and coal, and no food for 
export; but on the contrary, imports largely of staples for manufacture and of 
food. England desires to, and must , exchange her mechanic products for food and 


Third: The United States produce the principal staples (some almost exclu- 


sively) required by England, and food also, at less cost and in greater abundance, 
and at the same time consume a greater amount of English mechanic products 
than any other nation or country, which consumption is daily and yearly in- 
creasing in amount, in the same ratio with the increase of the population of the 
United States, which will double in the next 224 years; besides, the geogra- 
hical position of the two countries is su h, as to af ford to each a better and 
cheaper means of transport from their exchanges with each other, than with 
any other part of the globe. 
e 


Fourth: The United States, the greatest agricultural country of the world, as 
a whole, would be vz ork benefited by such a reciprocity, because it would, beyond 
any doubt, immensely augment the demand for her agricultural products, which 
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require no legislative protection; and which great interest is becoming unwilling 
to submit to any indirect taxation atits own expense, and for the sole benefit of 
a number of local interests, which together are small compared with the great 
agricultural, the foundation and support of all. The people of the United States, 
particularly of the great Mississip pi basin, are fast beginning to see the great 
evils from the present system of indirect taxation, and will, I think, very soon be 
ready to change to one which would not only greatly lessen the expenditures of 
the federal covernment, but also vastly lessen its patronage al id const quent cor- 
ruption. From my acquaintance with the views of the people of many of the 
different states, I pe no doubt, if England will take the lead in proposing this 
reciprocity, that it can be adopted. 

In England it anh I think be yond a doubt, receive the warm support of the 
iron and coal, of the mechanic and manufacturing inte rests, as well as that of 
the shipping and commercial interests. Ireland would, no doubt, favor it, as 
would the Canadas and all the colonies. The only interest in the two countries 
that could be opposed to it, are in England, the agricultural; and in the United 
States, the manufacturing; they are opposite, and fully illustrate the unnatural 
col mercial position which these two interests have placed the two nations in 
towards each other; but these two interests should not complain of the proposed 
change ° Because, 

The great advantages which each possess in the cost for transport, should 
be their sufficient protection. 

2d. It would admit of an equal and just distribution of burdens upon all inter- 
ests, and prevent the unjust and uneq ual im position upon one interest r the be- 
nefit of another; and who, in justice, ~— c ompk: Lin ? 

3d. The proposed rec ip roe ity would, eV O! id a doul t, vastly augment the pro- 
ducts, and the exchanges and consumption of those 
the different interests of the two countries, to the grea _and enable 
hem to meet their full share of any burdens necessarily 1 lupon them; and 
the prosperity of these great interests, would beyond a doul t. not only greatly 
benefit, but relieve the two opposing interests of a part of these present 
burden 

And now let us look at the probable result, should England and the United 
States adopt this reciprocity? It would, beyond any doubt, augment the com- 
merce, intercourse, and exchanges of the produce ts and commodities of and be- 
tween the two nations to an unlimited—to an incalculable extent. 

The United States, possessing that immense wilderness of fertile earth, an area 


ts, by and between 





sufficient to give homes to the surpluses of Europe for ages to come, whose pro- 
duct ts would supply almost all of England's wants, and make exchanges to the 
mutual advantages of the two nations; peace and good will would exist, a union 
of verarkesc would be established and supported, which would r¢ salle: no army 
or navy on either side for its prot ection. 

It will be said that other nations may not adopt the same system of recipro- 
city: what then? Why, it would but increase the harmony, the commerce and 
intercourse between England and the United States, as together they would not 
only control the commerce of the world, but would become the world’s carriers 
and would rise together in wealth and power, while other nations would sink 
under the burdens which their people could not support. But suppose that the 
same system of reciprocity should be generally adopted: what, then, might we 
expect to see? Not only commerce, but all interests and branches of industry 
would be loosened from the legislative shackles with which they are now em- 
barrassed and restrained, and would be conducted and earried on as individual 
enterprises, and each protect itself; navies would be no longer wanted, and 
armies might be disbanded, and the labor of the world at large relieved from a 
great part of the burdens now imposed upon it. 

The first consideration or a in government should be economy. Now, 
it must be plain to all minds, that the large r the number of officials, servants and 
dependants, as well as those of armies and navies, employe d by any government, 
the greater must be its burdens, particularly be: ‘ause they are all of the class of 
large ‘st consumers, and do not produc e any part of f their own support, or any- 
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thing towards the support of the government who employ them; but, on the 
contrary, they draw their support from the labor of the people, and tax and bur- 


i 
sl 


den the nation, and actually lessen the amount of its wealth and resources, just 
double the outlay for their support—besides, it is the actual loss of so much 
which should be the best and most available labor of the nation. The proposed 
reciprocity would change all this, and give to the world the avails of a vast 
amount of the very best labor, from those who are now a tax, a burden, yes, a 


+] ; ir Sal ‘ ‘ ‘ ¢ 5 ee en iT Bie al a Savi 
I h, eating up the richest garments Ol the nation—a rust which is fast co oding 
and destroying their very vitals. 


} 


Now, as labor is the source of the wealth and power of all civilized nations, 
i hat the larger the amount of produce from, and the betterthe 





condition, of the laborer, the greater would be the amount of power and wealth 
of the nation ¢ 
1 +} ] tra? } ] ) l and +} 

I y pes l ib Suk a Svstem 18 too bold, LOO radica and tha req res 
ti 1en give to it time, say five years. It can be carried into effe y by 
Ul egis ‘ LCLS I lt Wo i hs w] ich acts must he p m i py } peo- 
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| : i ¢ : eat np tanc { » the | nitk state ul d he . 
tha ! 1 the : ry to it } ( t the | { bt of 
its ul } on. and » a t me I B the two na ether 
( \ i; and > can ¢ creat, the v ul ncal- 
culapl that would flow trom it ¢ 


During more than 150 years, what is called the protective and funding 
systems, were in operation in Great Britain under the guidance of an 
aristocracy, which, while it sought to raise the position of England in the 
scale of nations, also sought to raise and strengthen its order at the ex- 


le within the nation. The joint action of the two sys- 


pense of the peo] 
tems alluded to, were admirably calculated to attain this object. 

The support of the government, the cost of wars, the revenues of the 
landed gentry, and the wealth of the aristocracy, were all drawn from labor, 


by the operation of the indirect taxes through which the “ protective 
a Ae 


system ” acted: while labor produced everything, it was required to pay 


everything ;: and its exercise scarcely yielded to the Op rator more than 


sufficient for his daily food, and fre juently not that, at the high prices 
which the protective system compelled him to pay the landholders for it. 
\ complete enslavement of labor at the service of capital resulted ; and 
when the return of peace, in 1815, left the nations of Europe at liberty to 
rival England in manufactures, the long servitude of labor in that country 


had so reduced its value, that Great Britain could sell labor cheaper than 
any other people. She had coal, iron, flax, copper, &c., with other 
natural wealth, for sale in abundance; but her great stapl 
(ne hun Ire | and ifty yea ‘s otf prot tive laws had reduced the P ople of 


» was chean labor 
eC Was Chen apor, 
i 


England to a state of beggary and ** pauper labor,” and it had amassed 


capital in the hands of a few. The unnatural co-operation of that capital 


and pauper labor enables England to supply goods very cheap, because 


the profit on all the labor, instead of remaining with the workers in a fac- 


tory, goes only to the tew capitalists who own it; and what is tothem a 
large profit, would be only a very small one divided among all. The ma- 


jority of the laborers are unable to consume much of the goods they pro- 


duce, because the wages of their labor only equals the cost of the food they 
eat. The operation of the present policy of England is to raise the con- 
dition of labor in England, by giving it a greater reward; that is, to ena- 
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ble those producers to consume more of what they produce, to allow them 
wearing apparel in addition to food. It is this ability to consume which 
constitutes the superior condition of the American people. As an instance, 
the United States « xport ted, in 1850, but $4.734.424 of cotton GOK ds: yet 
in that year they manufactured 499,269 bales, or 198,107,600 Ibs. of cot- 
ton. In 1829, England manufactured the same quantity, but she exported 
£17,535,006, or say $85,000,000 wortb. From the same quantity of cotton 
as is now manufactured in the United States, she « xported $81,000,000 of 
cloth more than we do now. We not only consumed all that vast quantity 

but imp* ted over twenty million dollars besides. That is to say, Wi ith a 
Pp pul: ition of 2 3.000.000 we consumed $100,000,000 more cotton good 
than did Great an with the same number of population in 1830; or, 


to put the figures together— 


Raw Cotton 


Value exported." Imported. 
consumed, Ibs, : : 
Great Britain, 1830...-... BUS 081 037 cance $85,000,000...-.. 250,000 
United States, 1850...... 198.107 ;:600...~.. ise ee fac ass 20,108,719 
Now, deducting the exports from the imports, leaves $15,574,295, 
which, added to the English exports of 1830, gives a difference of over 
$100,000,000 in favor of United States consumption. The goods ar 


more valuable to the people to use than t » export. Now if those cott 
workers and others had, through inability to buy, gone without shirts, 
receiving, as under the English protective system, on 
get bread, and the whole $100,000,000 had been exported for the profit 
of capital, the protective system would have been vindicated. It was that 
complete and absolute enslavement ot labor at the servi of capital 
which resulted from one hundred and fifty years of protective policy, 
which made England’s monopoly world-wide and complete. ‘The hour of 
that monopoly has struck, however, and with the improved condition of 
England’s workers, the monopoly founded on their misery will cease to be. 
‘The late census returns show an immense diminution in the number of 
people in Ireland and England. ‘The increase of “ surplus population” is 
videntl} checked ; and, with a growing scarcity of labor, its price must 
advance, so as to deprive England of the power of exporting “ cheay 
labor,” on which ability her whole extensive commerce depends. Th 
mode which the government adopted to enhance th wages of the people 
without making the labor come any dearer to the manufacturer who must 
export the goods, was, by removing those protectiv laws designed t 
confer high prices for food upon the landholder, and for other necessaries 
upon other parties, to enable the worker, for the same amount of rips 
which he receives from manufactures, to buy not only food enoug! . but 
also some clothes and other necessaries. The revenue which these “ pri 
tective ” laws yielded, was replaced by taxes on income over £150 pel 
annum. Thus, without directly raising the money value of labor, Eng- 
land’s great staple export, the worker was actually endowed with mor 
wages. The income, or direct tax imposed upon all incomes over £150, 
or $725 per annum, yielded Great Britain £5,630,000 in 1850; and it i 
to be remarked, that of a population reaching in that year to 20,919,536 
souls, there were only 147,659, or one out of every 142 persons who pro- 
cured an income over $725, while there are 49,707 persons having an 
income over that sum in public offices ; that is to say, out of 143 persons 


in England, only one has a revenue as high as $725 per annum, while th 
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average of the 147,659 who pay this tax, is $2,000 per annum, In these 
figures,we have the evidence of the general poverty of the people, while 
the nation possesses immense wealth. 

In the United States, the comparative absence of those protective laws 
has permitted a more general diffusion of wealth. The worker here has not 
as yet been enslaved absolutely to capital, and labor obtains not only 
food, but clothes and other comforts. A labor which costs capital so 
much, cannot well be exported in competition with that of England, 
where protective laws have enabled capital to obtain it at a lower price. It 
is therefore the case that, of the products of industry, the people of the 
United States consume more of their own manufactures than the people 
of England do of th 
United States produce to Great Britain for four years, and of British 


productions to the United States for a similar period, are as follows :— 

British Exports ——_———-U. States Exports—— -— 
to U. States. to G. Britain to G. B. & Ireland. 

PE ne 50 OF 16t Wn cuce ccad $73,869,237 .... coecee $96,266,935 

Oav icwks e DP POESOe veannn nies GaSe ee ws keen cuss 67 762,741 

Co RAO RIOR cana elmo Tee Bh Noda. chao cs 76,628,294 
IBOkis ames PAD O ELON «tints s des Oil Ud Gi aanecnennes 68,733,730 

OUR sim wie x SAT OT ICSE so wedcin nw eT O01 O,08O ois ncn 200,391,500 


The average of these four years is $57,323,800 of British exports, per 
annum, to the United States, and $74,847,800 United States exports to 
the United Kingdom. 

ANNUAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORT OF THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Great Britain United States 

Annual Productions...... . Tie eae 1. 18S:600.000. «ce nec 1,082,854,000 
ey ee = 2 ee 134,900,000 

U.S. Exports to G. Britain 74,847,800 


” British “ to U. States. 53,323,800 

Thus, while England takes more than half of the raw products exported 
from the United States, the latter takes in return about one-fourth of the 
gross exports of the British islands, Placing the population of the 
United States at an average of 22,000,000, the consumption, per head, of 
British goods, is $2 60 perannum. ‘The population of the British islands 
being 27,000,000, they take $2 77—leaving out Ireland, the average is 
$3 49, per head, of United States produce consumed in Great Britain. 
That is to say, a British population of 21,000,000 takes 89 cents per head 
more of the United States products, than an American population of 
22.000.000 takes of British products, It is ealculated that the United 
States consumption of British goods is quadruple that of any other nation 
with which England deals. These facts show, in a strong light, the 
degree of dependence which has sprung up mutually between the two 
countries. The consumption per head, in each country, as results from 
the above figures, appears to be nearly as follows:— 


Per Head. 

British consumption of United States goods..............---- $2.77 
British home OonsaMIpuign oso sicccces cocnss cbvcce 5 bicelles 37,00 
OEE ert WOUND 6 sso dcinceecnackacncmeiun chen $39,77 
sritish Colonial — « ele puce eke Se abaihe tee batew ee 7,00 
ss Indian m 9 Eearewastadeweskee maeiane : 22 
United States home consumption............. suoee —— 49,00 
ss consumption of British goods........ paticcee ZOO 





Total United States consumption.........22+ 20+ e-22-- -- $91,60 


‘irs. This may be thus illustrated. The exports of 
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It would seem from this return, that the United States use, in their 
consumption, 5 per cent. of British goods, and the people of the British 
islands 8 per cent. of United States produce. A more uninterrupted trade 
between the two countries would doubtless tend to place the mutual pro- 
ductions more on a footing with the home trade; that is to say, greatly 
enhance the quantities consumed by each. It is ae that if the 
United States consumption of British goods were raised, through more 
extended sales of produce, $1 per head, and a corre sponding increase in 
the British consumption of United States produce resulted, the inter- 
national trade would be enhanced $50,000,000, and the home markets of 
each in a far greater ratio, because the whole production of the staples of 
each would be increased in value, under the law of supply and demand, 
to an extent greater than the value of the enhanced export. The restric- 
tions forme rly imposed by England upon most articles of American pro- 
duce, have been mostly removed ; that is to say, cotton, corn, oil, and many 


other articles, are absolute ly free, and the abrogation of the navigation 
laws has placed the international trade upon a still more favorable footing. 
The article of tobacco, however, still pays an inordinate tax, because the 
exigencies of the British exchequer require the large sum which is derived 
from it. They are, however, willing to forego that tax, and to abolish all 


other still existing restrictions, or, in other words, form a complete com- 
mercial union, practically the same as exists between the states 
of this Union: and this not only between the Imperial Islands and 
this country, but also with all the vast possessions of that country, in all 
parts of the world; that is to sav, that an American vessel, with an 
\merican cargo, may as freely sail the waters of Great Britain, either the 
Thames, the Mersey, the Indus, or the Frith of Forth, as may now do a 
British vessel; and that, in return, a British bottom shall be as free upon 
the Mississippi, the Hudson, the Columbia, or any other American water, 
1 Massachusetts vessel is now free in New-York bay. 

The first practical operation of this would be some disturbance in the 
currents of business ; but new channels would immediately form, and the 
cheap land of the United States be immediately available to the cheap 
capital and labor of England ; and the cultivators of American soil would 
immediately come in possession of all the advantages of British skill and 
capital in working up, and remunerating them for their produce. 

= : United States produce the great staples in the greatest abundance, 
and these are now transported to E nel: and, where the cheap labor is there 
added to their cost, and the goods sold in markets, which the diplomacy 
and skill, not to say violence and fraud, of the English government, have 
in a long series of years opened to her merchants, If now, through a re- 
moval of international restraints, the value of labor is raised in England to 
a level of that in this country, the great attraction for the raw material to 
the British islands, cheap labor, will then have ceaséd. ‘The large item of 
ransportation will then operate upon capital, causing it to seek a location 
near the growing materials, and the capital and skill of England will fol- 
low its labor, whichis now so rapidly migrating. If vessels from the United 
States can have free access to every market where those from England 
now sell goods, the agency of the British islands in the transactions will 
cease. 

In Western Europe and Eastern Asia there are large “surplus popula- 
tions,” so defined by domineering capital; between those populations lie 
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the vast and fertile fields of the American continents, and it requires n¢ 
wizard to foresee the enormous empire which is to grow up on this virgin 
soil, peopled by the commingled nations of the world. To bring the 
capital and wealth of England, by commercial union, to the aid of this pro- 
cess of settlement, is vi astly to facilitate it by conferring wealth upon the 
agriculturists, and stimulating the occupation © if the land. 

Under the system sketched out in the above memorial, the United 
States would enjoy almost the exclusive right of supplying England with 
the ninety million bushels of corn which she annually requires, worth 
$100.000.000. The free admission of tobacco would swell the value of 
that article to $50,000,000, while cotton already reaches $80,000,000, and 
the general stimulus which would be imparted to the prospects of the 
English people, would enhance the powers of consumption, until our 
sales would quadruple the present amount. 

The material well being of the country resulting from the abrogation of 
all custom-house regulation between the two nations, is indeed a great 
and desirable object ; but it sinks in importance when compared with the 
vital necessity of placing the finances of the federal government on the 
footing necessarily involved in an abrogation of indirect taxes. These 
taxes not only operate directly and strongly in aid of the natural tendency 
of wealth from the possession of the producing many into the hands of the 
few, but they afford the government that uncontrolled command of means 
which swells with national prosperity, and becomes an efficient agent in 
that machinery of patronage which every year is becoming a more po- 
tent instrument in aggrandizing individuals at the expense of republican 
principles. The large patronage of the federal government, even when it 
involved an expenditure of but twenty-six millions per annum, was sufli- 
client to impart avery dangerous asperity tothe excitement of party feel- 
ings. Under the present administration, favored by the productiveness 
of a “revenue tariff,” the expenditures have risen to sixty millions per 
annum ; and the mode in which that immense sum is applied, has been but 
too apparent in the history of the “Galphin cabin et.” The present tariff 
has been prolific in an eminent degree, yielding for the fiscal year 1851, 
$50,000,000, and will probably yield not much less for 1852; but what- 
ever sum it yields will be spent, and this is one of the great evils of th 
tariffsystem. Such a law once passed operates 0 yf itself from year to 
year; and when Congress meets annually, it is not called upon to supp ly 
money to the government, but only to vote away what,as in the present case, 
has been collected under a law passed, five years since, by another Congress 
and another administration. The fifty millions of dollars which the Ame- 
rican people paid to the government in 1851, was collected by virtue 
of a law passed in 1846, and which was not calculated to yield more than 
three-fifths of that sum. The money has not been raised during the year 
because the exigencies of the government require it, but it has come into 
the treasury through the oper ation of a law passe -d to suit another state of 
affairs. Hence the sound course of legislation is entir ‘ly reve aed. The 
common-sense mode of proceeding is, for Congress to examine the ac 
counts of the treasury, fix the necessary sum wanted, and then indicate 
the mode in which it shall be raised. Instead of that, Congress 
meets, and is informed, that without its volition at all, some fifty-five to 
sixty millions dollars will flow into the treasury, and it is requested to 
sanction its expenditure, in every form which the administration, which is 
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also the head of a party, adopts, as the best mode of dividing the money 
under color of law, among its followers. This evil is of daily increasing mag- 
nitude ; corruption has reached that grade of cabinet ofticers, who, with the 
connivance of the chief magistrate, openly, under pretence of claims, divide 
the people’s money among themselves. 

In the several states where the expenses of government are raised by 
direct taxation, this operation of corrupt patronage upon the fortune of 
parties is far less marked. In New-York, the new constitution was sup- 
posed not only to diminish the number of officers controlled by the executive, 
but also to curtail the money spent among them. An unscrupulous and 
desperate party have, however, found means to borrow money for party 
patronage in violation of the constitution ; and the men who thus purchase 
state support to illegal proceedings, are they who are most clamorous for a 
still more extended federal expenditure ; and their success in the state is 
maugury of the recklessness with which large sums illegally raised will be 
lavishly expended in the purchase of supporters in an assault upon the 
federal constitution. Already party divisions have been so far fortunate that 
very grave doubts may be entertained whether the people will ever again 
elect a chief magistrate ; and the patriot, in the face of passing events at 
Washington, may well tremble for the fate oft he country, when @ revenue 
if sixty to one hundred millions — is at the control of any candi- 
dates who may come before the House for election. 

The electors themselves m: iy not be safe from influences, and sufficient 
‘lectoral colleges may announce a President, whose name will be a sur- 
prise, and whose rule a disaster to the people. 

There can be no end to the evils that are like ly to flow from the in- 
reasing expenditure of the government, more particularly if, unfortunately, 
the system of internal improvements should swell its dependants, and 
place their remuneration beyond congr ssional regulations. 

The prompt action of the people is required now, while the evil may 
yet be arrested, to discontinue all modes of raismg money, which operate 
longer than for the single year. The taking from the government the 
patronage of the Custom House and Post Office, and it hibiting its con- 
nection with any public work or corporation, as well as the hundreds of 
useless jobs that are got up to reward its partisans, and req juiring the sum 
necessary for the service of the year to be raised and paid within the year, 
will go far to purify the elections, and take from unscrupulous men, and 
the reprobate preachers who aid them in their unholy de a all motives 
for promoting treason, murder and anarchy, for the sake of the chances of 
personal profit. One hundred millions per annum is a large bribe to am- 
bitious disturbers of society, and a powerful instrument in the hands of an 
ble leader, It is one which should not exist. The national safety, and 
the national welfare too, require that trade should be emancipated by the 
moval of all duti ies, and that the elections should be freed from corrupt 
nfluences, by instituting a direct and annual mode of raising an economi- 
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SOME IRISH POETS. 


(Continued.) 


Ix June, 1849, at the Meath Hospital in Dublin, amid the dying and the 
dead, there lay stretched upon a coarse pallet, and attended by the pen- 
sioned physicians of government, a man in the agon ie s of death: his hair, 
whiter than the sheets in which he was enwrapped, clustered round a fore- 
head moulded with the poet’s beauty; his bright an eyes had a deep 
meaning, as if they looked far into the hidden mysteries of nature’s being, 
and knew “ the thrilling secrets of the birth of time ;” and the calmness of 
his elegant features, the almost feminine softness of his voice, even in that 
hour of agonizing distress, made his attendants feel conscious of the pres- 
ence of a supe rior being. Noiselessly they moved around his bedside, 
ap plying their restoratives, and watching with eager hopefulness the aspect 


f his countenance, varying from des spondence to animation, from calmness 
to pain. Long and ae did that wasted frame grapple and strugg] 


with its giant enemy ; but the hour of triun oph came, death had won the 
victory, and James ‘ ‘are nce Mangan lay in Arse winding-sheet, on a table 
in the dead-house. To fill the picture, we the better language of on 
who gazed upon those features satin in death, ad beautiful in their tran 
qu ill ty. 


wh has tened to the hospital to ascertain if this rep rt of his death were 
correct. There, for the first time, I beheld James Clarence Manga1 
Wrapped in a winding-sheet, and stretched upon the table of the dead-hous 
in the Meath he ape, lay the poet whose works had so long formed the 
theme of universal admiration, an attenuated corpse, wasted to a skeleton, 
by want, and sickness, and misery, and despair. 

From the house-surgeon of the hospital | learned the fo 
records of the last hours of this great master of 

In the month of June, 1849, the cholera-morbus raged in Dublin; tem- 
porary nem shee were erected by the board of health, for the reception of 
pal per sufferers by this disease, and servants of the board were dispatched 
ts to all parts of the city, for the purpose ¢ f bringi to those 

} itals the persons attacked by this dreadful « pidemie. 

While searching for = purpose an obscure portion of Dublin, the 
servants of the board of health were it formed, that the tenant of a sing 
room, in one of the most wretched houses of the neighborhood, had been 
for sometime confined to his bed, and was supposed to be suffering from 
cholera-morbus. They ascended to the lodgit ¢ thus indicated, and ther 
stretched upon a wretched pallet, and surrounded by proofs of the most 
squalid misery, they found the wasted form of a man, insensible from ex- 
haustion. Be lieving that he was reduced to this state by « 
vants of the board of ‘ health placed the suflerer in their cart and conveyed 
him to the North Union ¢ ‘holera Sheds. 

In this miserable wreck of hunger and mis ry, the attendant physicians 
recognized James Clarence Mangan, {| pon exan imation it was f 


his disease was not cholera, but absolute starvation. Te was immediately 
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transmitted to the Meath Hospital, where everything that skill a d aan 
ness could suggest for the purpose of reviving the expiring spark of life 
was attem pted—and attempted in vain. This unfortunate child of genius 
sank hourly, and died shortly after his admission to the hospital ; exhibit- 
ing to the last his gentle nature, in repeated apologies for the trouble he 


i 
++ 


gave, and constant thanks for the attendance and 


In his pocket was found a volume of German poetry, in translating 





which, he had been engaged when struck down by his last ill ; In his 
hat were found loose papers, in which his last efforts i erse were feebly 
traced by his dying hand. lLaboring to the last in his noble art strivi 
to obtain a morsel of bread by the production of the fmest composition 

nd striving in vain, poor Clarence Mangan died ; an honor to his try 


oble writings—a disgrace to it by his miserabl« 


Y nis 


Yes, an honor ‘to any land, an honor to the world in which he lived ; and 


; > tll x saat io 1 +3 if a et ae 
i} must De ever a bitte reproag n. a hn upon the es On ¢ His I 
} . ss l 1° 41 . 
diessed countrymen, that he died thus 
We have succeeded. after a consid ib] »amount oft « fheults obtain 


ing some few facts of Mangan’s life, and knowing with what interest they 


ll be regarded, we take pleasure in making room for them. Of no 
an, equally deserving, is so little known, even by his own countrymen, 


| it is probable that but little more will ever be made public. 
He was bornin Dublin about the year 1811. Very little is known of his 


arly life, except what has be learned from himself: but it 1s evident 
Liat he never enjoy l the advan Mh of an ide1 l At six 
en he entered a notary’s office in th Cay icity of a serivener or clerk, and 
during the time of his legal labors, hi perf | nak vledge of 
German, Italian, Spanish and Seandinavian lang S. astering not 
only these various languages, but likewise making himself acquainted 
with all the rreat writers in P etry nd | rose, ‘T h d é th f his I he r. 
hile yet al in early age, thre Vv u] Oll him th y ntire } le 1 ¢ f a] the r 
ind sister, and he toiled for them with an affectionate assiduity which 
inued through their lives. The position of a notary’s clerk in Ireland is 
different from what it is here. The clerks form as distinct a class as d 
ors, aitorneys or barristers. The ir salari: 3 are small, but prope ule ly 
grea er than in America; they receive from eighty to ninety or a hundred 
pounds sterling ; and their duties are much more onerous and perplexing. 
Here a clerk in a law office is cenerally allowed leisure, ai | afforded Oop 
portunities to perfect himself in i knowledge of the profession ; and many of 
the most famous men at the American bar have risen from humble clerk- 
ships, In freland, there is no rising from the ran] lerk in youth 
remains aclerk in his older days, ¢ xcept som hortuitous circumstance 
tives him the m« ins to purcha | sition among his th superiors 
Mangan’s ambition soared bey nad the engrossing i cde ds ( f CONVEY- 


mice, or bills in Chancery, and he soon quitted his clerkship in the law for 
a profession more laborious and less remunerative—literature, 

He ay have been “over age” when he became a contributor to the 
Dul yl ‘i Pi Why Magazine,” it hi W hicl h he published ee ny ot his finest poems 


ver the signature of “ Clarence. Some of these poems, written as far 


* Romances and Ballads of Ireland Edited by H. Ellis Introduction. p. 15 
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Such is the brief outline of the life of one of the greatest of modern 
men ; a man who displayed in his writings a wonderful genius, and in his 
generous nature a heart warm to sympathize with all mankind. The 
kindness he bestowed upon others was never returned to himself, and the 
remuneration he received for his labors was a life of misery, and a grave. 
Mangan’s personal appearance has been given by Mr. Brenan, in an arti- 
cle pub lished in the [rishman, before the de ath of the por t, from which we 
copy * 

Having given the history of the man, we must »ow turn to the poet ; we 
purpose dividing Mangan’s various writings into divisions, and considering 
them separately. Thus: first his national poems ; second, his translations 
from the German; third, his translations from other languages ; lastly, 
his miscellaneous writings. 

His national poems were principally written in the later years of his 
life. when he stood in the ranks of the Young Ireland party. Th y are 
marked by great vigor, and, in common with all his writings, with great 
command of language, and power of versification. 

The great necessity of Ireland in her late rebellion, lay in the want of 
military leaders—there were men enough to fight, but they had no great 

laster-men to enrol them under the green flag, and lead them into th 


field. We scareely believe that even if there had been such, they would 
have achieved comp lete independence, for _ enemy with whom they 
grapp led was a mighty one; but they could, at all events, have forced con- 
cessions, and lain the seeds of ultimate success. Had they but possessed 


such men, they could have retired into their mountain fastnesses, and, by 


constant depredation and guerilla warfare, have so much distressed th 
enemy as to make peace welcome, even at a sacrifice; but, as it was, 
without skilful leaders, halftarmed, half-fed, and miserably clothed, it 
could not be expected that they should long hold out: a pike is but a 

‘ 


poor substitute for a musket, and resolution, without weapons, will no 


alway s be effectual against grapeshot. A knowledge of the science of 
guerilla warfare would have greatly aided them. But this is wandering 


1 
t 


away from the subject. We were about to remark that Mangan saw this 
necessity for leaders learned in the science of warfare, as may be judged 
from his grand poem, from which we make an extract. 
A HIGHWAY FOR FREEDOM 
‘My suffering country shall be freed, 


And shine 


So spoke toe ¢ 
I 





Renowned in German story. 

‘No tyrant, even of kingly rrade, 
Shall cross or darken my way!’ 

Out flash ule 


For Freedom’s course a highway! 


d his blade, and so he 





He is a middle-sized man, infirm-looking and stooped, moving on slowly, and 
with noiseless steps. His hair is white as new-fallen snow, which gives him the 
ippearance of age before he is old. ‘‘ One man may live longer in thirty years a 
says Shelley, ‘than another who drags out the chain till sixty,” and in thirty and 
some odd vears this man has lived long enough to be gray. His face is calm, though 
marked with thunder scars. His « ye is inexpressibly mild and beautiful. The mouth 
has lost the charm which it once had, but the forehead is unwrinkled, and white as 
ever. His figure is wasting away—the sword is eating through the sheath; he 
moves seemingly in pain, and plainly his hour is not far off. 
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will pass to those poems collected i 
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nows not woe 


Who never felt his soul grow dim ! 
Him threateneth dreadful overthrow 
Heaven's love l care are not f 

I, too, have borne, unseen, alone 
My own deep @) els, Is writ S 
Ontil my heart arew like 8s ¢ 
[ sti ( ( d it } ‘tm ha 
My bitter bread was ped in tears, 
Another Cain’s mark mai l 
I wept, for long my wasted years— 
! too olt I weep them now ! 





Second in importance, and likewise, in the order we have adopted, w 


| 


itled German 


Anthology. Here 


¢ 
both in the ideas and Janguage : for 


] 


n two volumes, published in 1845, e1 


Mangan’s genius is strongly marked, 


one thought in the original poems, we 

1ave a round dozen in the so-called translations, and many instan 
hey are rt markably elegant and striking. The weird and wild nature of 
\langan’s thoughts made the German poetry pleasing to him ; and its vagus 
vision nings and superstitions, its terse and pointed expressiveness, made 
a delightful task for him to labor in a field so congenial to his own 
heart. He has given us translations from Goethe, Schiller, Freilegrath, 


hland, Tieck and others; and 
they have 
written. 


if they have not the merit of fidelity il 
guage and manner, preserved in them the spi in which 


Vy were originally [his is a rare merit: there are but few 


stances in which translations do not want the spirit of originals, This ob 
jection ean never be urged against Mangan’s German Anthology, though 
pernaps the objections we have already suggested will with many bear ai 
‘ jual weight. 

We select, as a second extract, a poem which has alrea ly atti tee con 
siderable attention, “ The Ride Around the Parapet.” It has bi 


the ce nsure, for, 


some 


on account of its vivid pictures, and decried by 
the frequent repetition of the heroine’s name. The estat shor ia outweigh 
to our thinking, the latter is but a trivial objection. The fre 
heightens the of the it fal] 


poem, and as it falls regularly 
it has a 


1] the r flect ota beautiful me lo 1) ‘ The 


juent repetiti n music 


} wttinnt 
n the ear. > sam hy pereriticai 
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would likewise 


persons who condemn this por m on that score, condem) 
’s “ Bells,” never thinking for an instant that, in the frequent repeti 
Pe 


bell. The poem is too long to be 
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ons, the poet had given us the exact swing and the ponderous 


tire, an cood to be entire 


civen en 
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But when the woful year was past, there came no more knights to give 
proof of their daring ; the 


‘Castles lonely basseourt looked a wild o’ergrown with grasscout 
"T'was abandoned by the ritters and tl - 


The stately Lady Eleanora gazed around her “ sovran like,” and mourned 
the de cay of chivalry, and wishing that shame might light upon the cour 
tier who disdained to wear a woman’s chain. When 


The Story reached at Gratz the callant Marerave Gon el 
Of Lady Eleanora von Alleyne, 
T) e Story re ached at Gratz the vallant M irorave Gi 
Quoth he, “I trow the woman must be more or less than human: 
She is worth a little pe aceable ¢ ampalen 
Is the Lady Eleanor 


Is the Lady Eleangra von Alleyne!” 








He trained a horse to pace round narrow stones laid merlonwise 
For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. : 
He trained a horse to pace round narrow stones laid merlonw : 
“Good Gray! do thou thy duty, and 
Shall be taue S$ art 
Of the ] 
Of the Lady 
He left his castle-halls, he came to Lady Eleanor’s 
The Lady Eleanora von Alleyne 
He left his castle halls, he came ti Lady Ele anor’s. 
Q, lady, | | fairest, here am I, ~and if thou e: 
I will gall yp round the parapet amain, 
Noble Lady Eleanora, 
Noble Lady Eleanora von Alleyne!” 
5 him spring to horss 1a lant M ive G : 
l Ly | eanora von Alleyne 
SI S to horse, tha lant M: ve | 
) ) ( rw! I sha weep I Ss 
I we ( hat in bat I were sialn, 
Said t Lady Eleanora 
Said the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne 
Then rode he round and round the battlemented par 
For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
Then rode he round and round the | nted 
The Lady wept and trembled, and her paly face re | 
As she looked away, a lily wet with rain ; 
Hapless Lady Eleanora! 
Hapless Lady Eleanora von Alleyne ! 
He rode “ round and round the battlemented parapet,” while the Lady 


Eleanora watched him with the deepest anguish, cursing herself for her am 
bition 


did his duty well, and he rode round and off to the Lady, who, after con- 





in thus consigning to perdition a vouth so noble. The “ good gray 





gratulating him, exclaims : 
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Natural History of Man. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. 


[ rEGRET the necessary omission of the Rev. Dr. Bachman’s “ Unity of 
the Human Race, examined on the Principles of Science,” in the list below, 
which is its appropriate place, because | sup pose it to be the best of its 
class ; but I could not procure it, and am unwilling to do it the injustice of 
naming it, and thereby, by implication, subjecting it, without having read it, 


to the remarks contained in this paper. Besides, if'my ap preciation of it is 
just, it will require a separate notice to do it and the subject justice. 

It appears as if the decisive battle respecting the Unity or Plurality of 
the human species must be fought in these United States. Without fear, 
without favor, without affection for anything but the truth, the people « f the 
Ftc eee coe the only impartial tribun: for the trial of all the 


great issues relating to Man, and “a true verdict give according to the 
evidence.” as 

It is more than three years ~ e my Natural History of Man has been 
presented to the public. Most of the principles advocated in it being en- 
tirely new, and adverse to the standard European authorities on the sub- 
ject, | looked with more than ordinary interest to the current periodicals 
and books for critiques on my work. It has been pretty extensive ly no- 
ticed by periodicals, and, with the exception of an unimportant article from 
the Rev. Mr. Van Duysen in the Christian Advocate and Tu always 
with favor, (so far as | could discover,) until the productions at the head of 
this article came into my possession, None of the above works, however, 
directly controvert any general principle contained in my volume ; but 
aft r doing me the honor of naming me with Prof. Agassiz, Dr. Nott, Mr. 
Gliddon, &c., they criticise and condemn these gentlemen, and compel el me to 
take a full share of the condemnation for the honor th y conferred upon me, 

lt happens, however, that I do not know that any of these gentlemen 
have a sufficiently high appreciation of my humble book to permit 
condemned in their company ; but whatever may be their opinions on the 
subject, although I am fully sensible of the honor of an association with 
these great men, | positivels obj }¢ ct to being foisted upon them, and am de- 


me to be 


termined to stand by myself, unless the public shoul | hereafter define my 
position, when I will demand the execution of the decree as a matter of 
right, not of favor—and. least of all. by the favor of men who kiss to de- 
stroy. 

The Rev. Dr. Smyth, in particular, has labored, with al 
the spirit of the worst days of Rome, to fasten on me, as wel 
Agassiz, Nott, Gliddon, and Kettell, (the last of whom, unfortunately for 


the raneor and 
las on Messrs, 


* “Unity of the Human Race.” By Rev. T. V. Moore, Richmond, Va , Methodist 
Quarterly Review for July, 1851. 
* First Things.” By Rev. Gardiner Spring, D.D., N. Y., 1851 
‘ The Unity of the Human Races.” By Rev. Thomas Smyth, D. D., N. Y. 1850. 
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him, thought well enough of my book to review it ably and favorably,) the 
plague-spot of heresy. All the epithe tsat his command have been ores 

cave atus, in the eager hope that thenames of Cain, Rousseau, Peyrere, V ol- 
taire, Paine, &c., would brand us with the “ mark,” the infide lity, and the infa- 
my attached to thes ‘unfortunate moral lepers. The injustice done to me by 
such rabid denunciations becomes apparent from the fact, that throughout 
the body of his work he has not quoted a single passage from my book, nor 
controverte “la single argument contained in it, unless the short paragraph 
in his Preface, p. 13, should be so regarded; and here his allusion to what 

I have’ said Tamed the “sons of God” and “ the d: iughters of men,” is 
strangely connected with my remarks relating to the descendants of Nosh— 
a blen ling I would not attribute to design, if the general character of his 
work would permit me to regard it as a mistake, or oversight. The only 
instance of the quotation of a passage from my work occurs in the Appen- 
dix, Note E, p. 364, of a single sentence,—viz: “that there is no analogy 
between man and animals which can assist us to classify man, or to under- 
stand his history,”—and yet, not satisfied with the anathemas he has vent- 
ed upon me in general, when speaking of M. Agassiz and others, he con- 
cludes this note with the solemn and severe condemnation of Mr. Kettell and 
me in the following words, viz: . “The whole enorim ity of unchristian infer- 
ence practically consequent upon the theory of a diversity of races of men, 

1s perpetrated by these writers, when the y declare that the differences among 
men ‘cannot be changed by adv: anced civilization, or any other means’— 
‘that the philanthropic world for the last fifty years (by missionary efforts) 
has been proceeding entirely on a false : assumption "and ‘that the effects 
of these efforts is to degrade the white species and to destroy the dark spe- 
cies,’ whose destiny it is to be ‘finally swallowed up.’ This is nothing 
short of an in pe ichment of the lruth. are jection nN of the authority, and a Cain- 
like denial of the charity of the Bible, which makes eve ry man the keeper of 
his brother man, and the guardian 4 his dearest blessings.” See Smyth’s 





( nity of the Human Races, pp. 39 395. 

I was about to say that there isa ca of Christian charity (of which he 
speaks so f elingly) in this wholesale censure; but Mr. Kettell and I would 
have been pe “fi etl} satisfied with the more humble virtue of common justice, 


which is due from every gentleman, every honorable literary man. I pro 
ceed to show that Dr. Smyth has not done us justice, and will leave it for 
him to draw “the whole enormity of unchristian inference practically con- 
uoted by him is the language of my Reviewer, (ex- 
by Dr. Smyth,) and 1 know not by what ethies | 
can be made resp ‘eat for what I did not see, and did not know any- 
thing of, until I read it in print, in the Democratic Review, at Troy, N. , 





Having 2 . easily exhibited the injustice of condemning me for some- 
thing in th L had no participation, with equal ease I can obtain the ac- 
quittal of 1 me Ty viewer, T. P. Kettell, Esq., though I regret that a minister 
of the gospel must be placed awkwardly by the proceeding. To do this ef- 
fectually, L will quote in a el columns, the language of the Reviewer 
and the language of Dr. Smyth, that the reader may see, at a glance, what 


1 the ctlier represents him as saying, viz : 
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REVIEWER, DR. SMYTH. 





* We have noticed but slightly the ana- “The whole enormity,” &c. ‘is per- 

‘al difference which distinguishes petrated by these writers when they 

the species of men, such as the @XISt- declare that ie differences among men 

ence of tie colored skin, the re? nu- ‘cannot be changed by advanced sivili- 
( um in the black and not in the wh Le, zation or any ot yr means,’ ” 


because they are too well known and 


] 1 1 
admitted now to be broug] 





Mr. Kettell asserts. in language so clear, that it is iinpossible to be mis- 
taken, that the “anatomical differences” “are specific differences which 
cannot be changed,” &e.; but Dr. Smyth represents him as speaking of 
lifferences generally, intellectual and moral; and the words “ any other 
neans” to include. “4 by Mission ry efjorts, as will He ¢ vider t by reading 


he whole sentence. Again: 





REVIEWER, i SMYTH. 
It resul iblishm« oO Tha ( unthrop world fo 
fact ¢ rence e he last filty ears (VY VUSst ry e- 
( I ] D in ( ] S) lla 
I { last litt years is been ‘ end 
‘ 1 
( ly upon a fals in { I : Lie 
ie spares d ie dusk 
) l. ne e tacts TI" now 
) { truth it the effect of ecles 
3 is to cde rade the white 
( ( » ( roy the dark sper Cs 
I 
\ ] the fact, that a 
T to ti WILE 


The language of 


ite 


the Reviewer is perfectly inoffensive to the most deli- 


conscience 


He is speaking “ of the fact of specific differences in the 


races of men” arising from 6 the anatomical ditterences which disting ish” 


them, and of which he had been speaking in the two sentences immediate- 


ly preceding those quoted ; and then tells us that philanthropic amalga- 


s’ and “destroy the 


lation abolitionists would “degrade the white spec 
‘ies,’ because “all naturalists admit the fact that a maxed race is 
inferior to the white race.” But it assumes another character by the 
words in the parenthesis (“dy missionary efforts”) int rpolated by Dr. 
Smyth; and the offence b comes intensely aggravated by making the Re- 
viewer say that the effect of these missionary efforts “is to degrade the 
white sp cies, and to destroy the dark species !” 
[ designed to represent “the whole enormity of un hristian inference 
practically consequent upon” such conduct, but dare not trust myself to 


speak of it as it deserves. Every reader is competent to estimate it; and 


“is 


Dr. Smyth has expressed the character of it in the words. that it 
nothing short of an impeachment of the truth, a rejection of the authority, 
and a Cain-like denial of the charity of the Bible, which makes every man 


the keeper of his brother man, and the guardian of his dearest blessings.” 
*”» 


VOL. XXIX.—NO, IV. ” 
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Havit a 1 .£ a)! Se saci . s 2 4 a) 
iV disposed of this pretin ary matter, Will noOW proceed tO tik 


consideration of the works under consideration in the order in which they are 
introduced in this article. [| must premise, however, that as all these works 
are attacks on Messrs. Agassiz, Dr. Nott, Mr. Gliddon, and me, chiefly on 
scriptural ground, except that Mr. Moore examines Mr, \gassiz’s theor of 


Zoological Provinees :—and as the fundamental principles of my book ar 





essentia ve tlerent fro. 1 tho ce | understand them to advoeate, and which 
have not been controverted by the authors und examination, | am not 
call I nto eXxal ine the scientific math they have i lvane i nor the 
seriptur: bevond what may be necessary for my vindication, L say the 
nr s Lhave advoeated have not been controverted ; beeause what | 
have said in relation to “ Cain”’—*“ his wife’—“the sons of God”’——and 
the “ daughters of men,” &e., involve no principle contained in my volume 
but is mere collateral matter to show the legitimate latitude of discussion 
( sul { so ( d » | Valu the tittle | } ivié Salad Onl th Ss Su 
at \ the Ss est Ol revere a Pp I Rut ers (Lc Core 
N | wh highly est ] | ent ned t t ht of expungi y 
tl 1 s nd edit und sincerely | d rit not be called 
v to det t 1 manne oO previ me from doing what 
I sh lth pro] respecting them. They have, however, been so pro 
minently exhibited to the publi is the chief features of my book, to tl 
eX s of v publie « S ration of othe md more importantt cs 
the natu history of man; and they have been so frequently, and I may 
sav. il iciously, eagerly seized upon for the purpose of branding my 
book witl fidelitv, that, in self-defence, I shall be compelled, in this pa 
1 1S Vv tl Usk | \ lade ot thes sul or whi h will. of Cours 
x proper for me to alter a subs tion It must not be 
s pos t | was br ht to entertain t bove design, from any 
he Cul y of the views entertan | ul me ely because they 
not 1 ssarv to any part of my syste! | might be improperly 
used by skepties In various wavs. he truth should be always spoke 
when necessary ; but it is not always necessary to speak the truth, when s 
ence 1S per tted Dr. Spr ng. and espe Dr. Smyth, have made it 
necessary for me to satisfy the publi that what | ve said on this subject in 
mv Natural History of Man, was not carelessly and sportively used with a 
view to injur red history ; and also to show that | have as good autho 


ritv for what | have said, as anv of mv opponents has exhibited for assert 

ing to the contrary. opt 

The only mention of my work, by the Rev. T. V. Moore, is in the list 

of works h proposes to review at the head of his able article. He placed 

it in the list for some purpose other than to examine the principles it co 

iins, because he does not mention it afterwards. It is more than pre ba 
; 


ble he had not read it, and merely | aced it in the list to present to hi 


readers the authors on the subject; for, throughout his article, he has 


adopted positions and principles advocated or controverted in my book, 
without notici a the one or the other, which, from th manly tone of his 
naper, he would not have done. if he had read it. Nor do I think he has 
adopt d the disingenuous expedient of selecting M. Agassiz’s publication as 
1 sum and substance of all that has been written on the subject, becaus« 
he thought the theory of Zoological Provinces could be more easily over 
thrown, than other positions opposed to his views. Such an expedient is 


the common resort of little minds wedded to a theory. and regardless of 
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truth. among whom | should be slow to place Mr. Moore. judging from 


the scope and general hearty and healthy tone of his article. 
supposition would be unjust to M. Agassiz: for, if we should grant what 
Mr. Moore has asserted, page 349, and which is also a fundamental prin- 
ciple of M. Agassiz—viz.: ‘“ Man, being an animal, under the same physi- 
cal laws as to his physical economy with the lower tribes, must be con- 
sidered, in discussing this question, as subjected to the same principles of 
classification that are adopted in other departments of nature.”—M. Agas- 
s1z's theory of Zoological Provinces for man, would require more labor for 
its overthrow than has yet been bestowed upon it by Mr. Moore. The 
argument in favor of M. Agassiz would stand thus: 

All animals of different pe ies wel created in, and inhabit, different 
zoological provinces 

Man is an animal: therefore 

All men of different speci ; were created in, and inhabit different zoo 


Beside S. the 


logical provinces, 


‘The minor premi e being admitted by Mr. Mo to avoid the conclu 
sion, he is driven to disprove the mal F. whi hh ut mpts th muughout thi 
remainder of his paper, with ingenuity, but not so convincingly as to make 
if "-a res adjudicata in science,” be ick . Profi or \ is 17 ha { fact 
with him, that the dark races of men are confined to zoological provinces, 
and that only the white species enjoy an indefinite range. But man is an 

al 1, consequently, what 


animal, and something more——a psychical anin 
S 1 


is affirmed of animals cannot logically, and by a necessary 
affirmed of him, which isthe position taken in my Natural History of 
Man, « hap. 4, in which it is maintained, that “The distribution of vegeta 


’ 


Sequchnce, be 


bles and animals over the earth is not analogous to the distribution of the 


human species, and therefore such distribution y assist our Invest 
gations in relation to Man.”—P. 120. 

But lam not disposed to become a party in ti cont versy, Decaust { 
do not agree with either of them in the nec sary fundamental] principle 
of their arguments, that animals are the analog of 1 (See the 
chapter on Analogies in my “ Natural History of Man,” page 508.) 

But, although Iam not disposed to examine Mr. Moore’s scientific po- 
sitions, because he has advanced nothing on the general subject that | 


have not elsewhere discussed, | must deny his broad assertion, that “ wi 
know that the different races of men freely and pe men ly amat Ei 
if, by using the plural pronoun, he intended to be understood that this ts 
a conceded point by naturalists. [do not deny it with a view to discuss 
it in this paper, but for the purpose of adding some new facts 
supporting the views entertained on this most interesting subject in my 
Natural History of Man. 

In a pape r read to “The American Ethnological Society.” Nov. 3, 
1849, by Dr. Browne, of Philadelphia, (a gentleman whose accuracy in 
microscopic investigations is well known to, and appreciated by, natural- 
ists,) published by A. Hart, Philadelphia, 1850, in pamphlet, p. 20, enti- 
tled, “ The Classification of Mankind by the Hairand Wool of their he ads,” 
&c., the following conclusions are arrived at, pages 19, 20: 


‘1st. Hair is, in shape, either cylindrical or oval : but wool is eecentrieally elli 
tical o1 flat - and the covering of the negro’s head s eccent \ elliptical o1 ilé 
‘2d. The direction of hair is either straight, flowing, or curled ; but wool is 
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crisped or f 1, metimes spirally twisted ; and the covering of the n 

3 id is sm zed, and s 1etimes auy twisted, 

HH s 3 ep e angle W sat a 
I 0 ( of ) es out of t ( ( 3 at 
a al rit 

7 fay for « le, that of t] f th 
W ( ( | I { t of we y 
he ¢ ‘ ( n t l lt es ‘ ne 
SOTO Ss ead DAS 710 CE / 

Sth. The seales « ex of are less nume is tl th wor ure 
sn l less } e e 1 the 
pointed, 1 do not « haft int tely 

a. H v but w will l ve f ( 2 

In another equally important paper by Dr. Browne, published in th 
Demoe) ti R Vit V. Nov. L850. he o1lves a seal and di rram ¢ f he pile 
of three species of men, and the piles of crosses, or hybrids, of these sp¢ 
cies; andt very remarkable fact is established, that an ar mation 
of the characteristics of th } irents does 1 tak plac in th | off- 
spril Oo but that the pile exhibits th characteristic of each parent. i ning 
n quantity to the parent to whose type the hybrid inclines 

These very it tant facts demonstrate a want of homogeneit thes 
hv s, in mn | with ull ! { p rfect @ nstitutional vig d will 
assist Mr. Moore, and other advocates of the unity of the h species, 
to account for the ‘following kindred facts disclosed by the | Cc a ae 
appears that, in the last ten years, the free colored population reased 
only 8.51-100 per cent.; and the slave population 27.83-100 per cent. 
Mr. Moore. being a resident of Richmond, Virginia, knows w that 
the f colored population of the North and Wes nnuall 
nereased by fugitives from the slave states, and by manumiss 
in the S th: conseq ut ntly the 8.50-100 per cé nt. is not to be eredited to 
the n rease of the free colored population ; on the contrary, the 
Ww] ( rge part, should be added to the natural increase of tl Ve 
popula m whicl derived. Mr. Mo ust also ka that 1 
part ol s vast diff ce can be accounted f by a sup} iti hat tl 
free neg in the free states emigrate from th states, 1 than ves 

en ic from th lave ites because it is | known that t] é or} 
101 slaves from the s] states to the free states, to Canad ind Libs 

; many times more than of free negroes out of the free stat Th 

sé t be looked for in the fact, that almost every negro no th of 
Mason & Dix e, is a hybrid, possessing the heterogeneous consti 
tution indicated by the above quoted papers of Dr. Browne. So univei 
is the condition, that Dr. Browne gave up the search for pile from a pure- 
blooded African at the north, and was compe lled to send to the 
for it 

\nother most important kindred fact has been brought to my noti 

by the labor of some close observer, who has published the statistics “ of 
nsanity and lunacy among our free colored population over the whites and 
the slaves,” which proves a constitutional defect to prevail in this hybrid 


[ insert it as an important document worth p 


reserving, 
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‘ , TAR POM TUR " ar a TRAD 
STATISTICAL TABLE FROM THE UNITED STATES CENSI 
Total I I 
States White u Pr r { Pr 
Populati ld I 
NE os S00. 4a0.sécieu % Fie sss whats 1 in SES ia 08 ] “ be a 
New-Hampshire. 284,036...... 196 5.066% l Pee Seay Seer 5 
Massachusetts .. 729,030...... La ieavcnwn a 8.669 . 
Vermont......-- SPL wile secusa WG. scaes l aes a o.6% 7 Bae aeual 
Cx ScuicUt .<<< SOU eseaue Poiwwaane ie eae S ie eee oS 
Rhode Island J we a 2 exxal eee { aiapadas 19 
New-York......-. 2,378,890. ..... RIG 6s saad LS Tae Jk as hoc ees l ) 
New-Jersey.... 351.588...... ae pe yee... 2 7 
Pennsylvania... LPO tea waka LOGG. ces ] ee ) jet aeeean | t 
Delaware..... i PR a wae 6 52 a St adie t o BO ceceees 697 
Maryland........ le te ty BO accude a. R21 ; . { 
Vir bdedwassc’ TORSO sauces 1,052 | « ‘i, eee Ul | eee 
Nortk Carolina. 184,870...... ae: RS os co 5 re 2 
South C na.. 9,084.....- ee Con... Pea Te 5d 
Ge Rees s 107,694...... 294....-- i Leet: .. . SSeeeT~ << 194. -i6,. 7 
er a 29 i ON a as ] “ a a l 
Ke prea es SO ied 7 ‘ Bs «189,575....1 a l 
ee os i cy Sees ook bP 9673... 1S 0846... 45bce5c8 
A vast difference is observable between the free north- a 
a 3 5 
uid those west and south-west of them, which may bi viefly ¢ 
e rh ° 1: ‘ +1 x 
to two causes, VIZ. :-—The uncongenial ciimate to tn U ( S )] 
in the north-eastern states, which operat with m | er on & ! 
Sh : } 
feebled hybrid, than on a pure and vigorous cons und tl] il 
7 of 7 ’ +] © en we : 
grants and fugitives from the South, many of whom } s ired 
stitutions, concentrate in the southern or tel tates he averag 
insane and idiots in the ten free states is | 129. and in the eight e 
; a a % Pe 
states L in 1715. a most striking and frichtfu ( rity, ¢ Ving the 
eareful consideration of honest abolitionist 3, as V nhilosophie 
oeate of the unity of the human speci 8. 
° = ol 1 1 } 
In taking leave of Mr. Moore, [ must express m he has dis 
ryé } Lh: ¢ . re . y t ] » ote ] } +} ) . ' *. 
paraged his otherwise respectable article by the coarse and rancorous para 
graph relating to Dr. Nott, a gentleman whose talents and position a 
well known to be affected by such ebullitions. Invecti s expected fron 
men ol undisciplined minds, because it is their only eans of offene 
r def ; but nothing can justify it in a well-bred man, but some p 
sonal injury, so provoking as to excuse an overpow outbreak « as 
sion. ‘The paragraph in question throws a suspicion © le 
that Mr. Moore is the prudent, calculating, defend 1ot 
+} . . 4 , =~ . } 
the conscientious advocate of truth; for no person « he believes 
Dr, Nott to be “some Alabama Hi¢ cro-trader, W h » | l | it m © pro- 
fitable to sell men’s bodies than to cure them, and wl wish to write his 
trade into respectability.” If his design was to : it is dis D table 
and if he was really as ignorant of Dr. Nott, a of his 
b — . : . 1 . te g 
paragraph implies, he is censurable for a malicto nflict ai 
injury without just cause. However important it Ly to the private 
character of an author to be a physician inste ad of a negro-trader, if is not 
of the slightest importance to the public, who will judge his published 
works by what they contain, and not by his private character. The Bacon 
lan philosophy is not less valuable to mankind because its illustrious 
founder was the “ meanest.” as well as the wis brightest” * of 
mankind :” and Paine’s “ Common Sense” was as le to our revolu 
tionary sires as if it had been written by a confer Divines Truth 
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cannot be defiled, nor can error be purified, by the channel through which 
either is conveyed, 
| turn now to the Rev. G. Spring, D.D., towards whom [| have had a 
strong personal attachment from my youth, and of whom I could searcel) 
rmit my} self to speak in other than the most r spectful terms. I have 


seen him, under the most trying circumstances, bear with the meekness, 


. 
patience and forbearance « fa Christian, and the firmness of a man, oppro 
brium and injustice which | have not forgotten, and have not yet forgiven 


to the parties, who, [ hope, have repented of their sins. We have all 
passed into the sixth and seventh ages since then: but it is a beneficent 


and delightful peculiarity of human nature, that the events of youth, 

stead of passing into the sere and yellow leaf, become more vividly greer 
is the sun of life descends to the horizon, overshooting the dusky valley of 
age, while it most beautifully gilds the mountain scenery of youth. Kron 
Dr. Spring, no intentional injury sonia be expected ; but from him, an un 


intentional injury inflicts a severer wound than any inte ied wrong from 


a person vhose malevolence is stamped on every page, and vho h pes U 
believed for his int mperate and pers ting zeal. 
The remarks I have to make in re Seta to Dr. Spring’s “ First Things, 


will be confined to parts of his chapters on “ The Unity of the Huma 
Race” and “ The First Curse.” I may be P rmitted, however, to say, that 
| was s La | to find that this venerable author rejected and condemned 
ces of the first things of God’s wi nderfully varied creative power, 
lith ia by Him on the folds of the earth for man’s admi ation and 


instruction. Geology is undoubtedly in its infancy - and, as it is with all 


infant sciences, some of its details are ingenious hypotheses; but its fun 
lamental principles, viz.. th relative ages of the several crusts of the 
earth, indicated by their order of position, composition and fossil remains: 


that they wen |. with their contents, of pre-Adamite creation, indicated 
as well DY what tl y do, as by what they do not, contain; and that these 
facts are in harmony with Genesis, the first verse of which announces that 
‘In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” &c., before h 


m iced the A ite creation, are “ First Things,” which it is impossi- 
ble to op) without shutting the eyes, and permitting the mind to rang« 
na Davis excursion, and affirm, “that the first act of creation was th 
formation of the primordial elements from which the organized heavens and 
earth were tormed. Thev constituted @ commin tled substance ade of 
shapeless mass. an undigested, d and floating chaos. Darkness covered 

and *the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.’ This lift 
giving agent hrooded there, and made this chaos, this vast valley, this dark 
ocean of floating death, the first scene of his vivifying power.’”* 

This amiable and talented author approaches the subject now under dis 

ssion in the proper s] irit * Where,” Says he, on page 97, * the wahjuet 
Ss investigated sim] by the phenomena of nature and the lights of 
science, there. indeed, ; those who have come to the conclusion. that all 


mankind are not the « ecendants of one common pair. Men imbued 
with Christian truth do not e mplain of thes _ philosophic il inquiries; for 


subject, as well as every 
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other, the works and the word of God, when both are known and understood, 
are perfectly harmonious.” It is to be regretted, that all divines have 
not the same relying faith in the harmony of the works and word of God. 
Some of them regard men engaged in investigating God’s wonderful and 
beautiful works, as evil spirits endeavoring to disprove His word; and if a 
philosopher should discover that theologians have not construed the Word 
of God correctly, instead of listening patiently, and examining the matter 
carefully, they raise the hue and cry upon him as a robber of the richest 
jewels of life, as a murderer of the souls of men, whereas he may be only 
a corrector of error. Dr. Spring is not of this class. He acknowledges 
that theologians may be in error as well as philosophers ; that “the Word 
of God” may be “known and understood” as imperfectly as “ the works” 
of the same Infinite Being. It is a pleasure to discuss an important and 
delicate subject with such a man: because, both parties being desirous for 
the truth, it may be found, by the friendly controversy, and another ex- 
ample be given to the world, by our instrumentality, that “ the works and 
the words of God. when both are known and understood. are pe rfectly har- 
monious.” In this spirit | proces ‘d to show some errors by Dr. Spri og, 
The first error is, that he has quoted a passage from my Natural Hi istory 
f Man in connection with a summary of matter with which it has no re- 
lation. “One of the writers here referred to afi ms,” says he, vol. i. p- 
98, “that ‘the Mosaic history affords a fair, and very strong presumption, 
that man was divided into several species by the Creator.’ Lhe quotation 
is correct ; but it is immediately followed by his compend in these words: 
‘He expresses the belief that Adam and Eve were not the first and only 
ited beings in the world ; that the race spoken of by Moses, of which 
Adam was the first, is simply the race to which the Scriptures have re fe r- 
ence, and which were to be employed by God in the design of redeeming 
course: but the 


by the Creator,” 


mercy.” to which the reader will refer it, as a matter of 
presumption “ that man was divided into several species 
is made to arise from the effect of the blessing, promise and curse pro- 
nounced by Noah, on oe J aph ( th and Canaan, and the subseq lent des 


tiny of Ishmael,.”’ See p. 63 of my volume. 


~ The second error is in aaah oe me with “ the delief that Adam and Eve 
were not the first and only created beings in the wor! 1’ &e. Texpress no 
b lief respecting it. This s ibject was introduced by me to show that this 
extreme ground might be assumed ; and although | briefly state the facts, 


and give a skeleton of an argument founded on them, | carefully avoided 
expressing a decision upon them: which brings me to 

Che third error, in assuming that this “ belief. that Adam and Eve were 
not the first and only created beings in.the world,” is the foundation of the 
system advocated in my b ie whereas, on pp. 62-65 of my volume, | 
expressly inform the reader, ** that | place no reliance on it.” “that the ob 
ject of introducing the foregoing speculation is to show that the subject is 
fairly open toa wider range of investigation than is generally supposed, 
or than we will claim; because we are ready to admit that the whole hu- 
man fan ily sprang from ida a We, And actin Ff on this adn ission, this 
belief, if the word is more expressive, I subsequel tly divide the species of 
men into four species, according to Scripture, under the patriarchial names 
of Shem, Japheth, Canaan, and Ishmael. Consequently, 

The fourth error is in charging me, or at least. le aving the unavoidable 


] 


impression on the minds of his readers, that I have advoeated a plurality 
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oy 
tain a unity of origin, but a diversity of species, arising from “t 
of God to modify specifically, by the word of his power, bei oS 


iort. 
\ 


a 


t 


created by no greater e!} 
my work with Professor 
the Professor’s theory of distinct creations ins parate zoologic: 
is directly opposed to my volume, 

The fifth error is in attributing to me a theft 
no new hypothesis ; it was known at least ¢ 
and has often be en repeate ae’ 


~—p. 64, Consequently, it was unjust 


gassiz’s theory in all his subs« quent cel 
. ? 


A 


from Voltaire. 


, . 
iS ¢ the days of 


a> 


ariy 


I de ny it, and asi for the proof, 








{October, 


igins of the species of men >; whereas, throughout my work I mai 


he powet 
VW hom he 
to coupl 
sures, as 


Ye 


yvinces 


\ 


The sixth error is a misconception, and, in effect, a misquotation, of 
scripture. “It does not appear,” says Dr. Spring, vol. 1, p. 100, “ from 
the book of Genesis, that even so late as the time of Cain’s exile, Adam and 
Eve had any female children a t in a subs que nt p ira ipl vhich cover 
his entire life, we are told that Adam live 1930 year and * begat sons an 
daughters.” Weare told no such thing: but we are told und Adam 
lived 130 years, and begat @ son in his ow eness, after h age ; an 
called his name Seth : And the day 3 of Ae t ( fter he ha te Seth | 
were SUOU years and he beg iz °° sons and « giiters. Ger, V ae i ‘| nis 
is vastly different from Dr. Spring’s meth f quoting it; but as I wil! 
have occasion to refer to this subject agall dismis t fi h present, 
But | may ask Dr. Spring, if the al ove tw qu ted erses do not golive al 
‘intimation, zn the narrative etsetf, that our f pare nts had no daughter 
before Cain’s exile,” and “none between his exile and marriag ind, | 
ask him also, to inform his readers where he obtained the knowledge that 
Cain’s wife was a person “ well known to the family of Ada ind on l 
i nade Bail Beans Maia St: ia lia iat 

The seventh error is in his ussertion Vi l., p. 116, tha the dese [ 
of Ham, for the unnatural, unfilial, and foul sin of their fathe Pe 
© the accursed race, and do« med to be os servanbt ot SCI nts to th uit 
scendants of Shem and Japheth.” Th ONL descendant of Ham that was 
curst d was Ca aan. | he la iwuag iss © And Noah aw ke from his Wil 
and knew what his young st son had done unto him: And he said rseéd 
be Canaa a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethr Ke 
Gen. ix. 24, 25. See on this subject, and the di ion of the | iarch 
l \ Natural List ry of Man. chaptei >. 

Th eighth and last error is, that having | i passag m m 
volume for the purpose of condemning them, required that, if he 
found any matter he approved, and espee y if he adopted t was hi 
duty to give me cre it for it, and n pel it me te tand before his read 

ers as a Cul} it with t a recomm ndation to me) \ | will quote a few 
parallel passages from my Natural Histon of Ma and Di Spring 
“¢ First Things,” to show that there a some matters Of agreem t betwee 


us of very great importanc 
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possesses a mind which is capable ol of ¢ ristence. of the relation of the spiri 
progress and expansion.” ty the C'rea " Wh an he in 
att this world his relations to his fellow 
creatures, wit] nsvychical attril . 

All the powerful age its of nature 

are submittine to his autho ity he 


winds, the waves, steam, elect 

—who will prescribe the limits of his 
psychical pows the triumphs of his 
genius? What Natural History of Man 


can be W 


ce, Which is, tl t r refer- whol : 
es to the various nations and tribes Adam; and ( le race, ¢ 
en, ¢ n all the divers s, thi cept Noal was ( 
Ne ur’ ao in fact trace the renea- by the flood al ( set ) L/i¢ 
ie » one common parentage all t a amily have since q 
tro t} ( ef} 
Orte, 


Vol. 1, Page 116 Page 63, 64 





( 1 race, and door l to be { ! How were they 1 
e s t ofservants’ tothe descend- | it 2 S MUST 
f Shem and Japhet! Nothing t or they could 1 e fu 
s than that this race must T} cditheultv v tne descene S 
S \ \ he kep so disti Ct from thie Ad ] wa ( aw the ( O 
that this curse ¢ dhe Yopn te ( mel ey wel li é 
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ved to whatever portion of the earth. a geographical se 
d ler whatever regimen they il dist whee 
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the contrary is to disbelieve the 





ot God to modity specifically, 
word of his power, beings whom he 


created by no greater eftort 
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Vol. 1, Page 126. Page 547. 


‘The re is one more consideration in “ These are proofs that language 
favor of the unity of the race, which not innate; and they are equally proofs 
rests, also, originally on the testimony that it is ot a human invention ; and 
of the Scriptures. The last enumeration we may also say, that they are equally 
gives us 3664 known languages now in conclusive proofsof the truth of the Mosaic 
the world. Ye t thy Bible teache S$ us that acco t, We cannot retrain again, a 
the la guage s of thre earth had a@ common we have epeat dlvy do. e before, to no- 
origin. tice the sine lar fix t, that a lair and 

unbiassed inv ratio ! 
edly toa } horati | Mosaic 7 
cord, without any design on our part. 


[ think I have now presented enough parallel passages to show that Dr 
Spring, if the thought had occurred to him, might have found as much to 
approve as to condemn in my work. I have selected such passages only 
as Dr. Spring has considered of fundamental scriptural importance, to show 
that, sithoush we may pout a little about Cain’s wife, we need not make 
it a serious quarrel, seeing that | unceremoniously dismissed her immedi- 
ately after | introduced her. I have already said, that I regret having pub- 
licly acknowledged her acquaintance; but that is now past recall, and | 
have been abused for it through every degree of the scale, from the com- 
paratively mild, but firm tone of the venerable and much esteemed author 
of “ First Things,” to the violent and ex siatedie satan of Dr. Smyth, 
who seems determined to have the lady according to his own mind. | 
have determined, therefore, to entertain her again, prese ntly, for the spe- 
cial benefit of Dr. Smyth, to whom I will pass her, in the hop he will be 
contented, and let me rest in peace hereafter. 

I come now to the last and most unpleasant part of the task imposed on 
me by the productions under consideration ; not because it is more difh- 
eult to defend myself against the epithets of Dr. Smyth, than against the 
implied censure of Mr. Moore, and the direct, but comparatively mild cen- 
sure of Dr. Spring ; but because it is impossible for me to repel them in 
kind, and it is exceedingly unpleasant to be compelled to resist invective 
by argument. Epithets, derived from the armory of Rome when she had 
ecclesiastical power to brand the spirit with m: iledictions, and enclose the 
obnoxious individual in a pestilent upas atmosphere, avoided by all per- 
sons, and piously and solemnly consign him to the devil, are pecul liarly 
the offensive and defensive weapons of those clergymen who feel more 
vain of their professions, than humbled under a sense of the awful respon- 
sibility of their duties. I am happy to be able to say, that our clergy are 
not generis ally of this kind: yet there are some s tringe nt adherents to the 
old practice, who manifest a bitterness by the curt and explosive utterance 
of their censures, strongly indicating that the y sigh for the old time of fag- 
got and fire. In general, these sticklers for the only part of Romish pun 
ishment they dare exercise in this land of liberty, are the self-sufficie 
part of the el ‘rgy who are drags upon the sacred profession ; men who, in 
everything they do, thrust themselves forward, lest it should escape notice 
that ‘the y are some ‘body. No better e xamp le of the truth of these remarks 
can be presented than the work now under consideration. It is pompousl y 
introduced to the public 1 yy a list on a fly-leaf, of “ works by the same 
author,” tothe number of sixteen; which was designed, no doubt, to let 
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the reader understand that he is a man of high consequence, entitled to 
dictate, ex cathedra, in respect to the unity of the human races, and brand 
with heresy all his opponents. 

The reader will not be disappointed in the intimation thus given. De- 
crees in science and religion are recorded in the language o f authority, and 
executed to the very extremity the civil law will pern iit. He dare not put 
the mark of the iron on his op pone nts, because, hap pily, the civil law restrains 
him: but he has done all in his power to bani sh them from society, by 
ublishing them as infidels of the worst characters, and branding them 
morally with the names of Cain, Rousseau, Pr yrere, Voltaire, Paine, &e. 
This, too, without regard to the differences of opinion of the individuals 
thus condemned ; for although he has given some specifications of his char- 
ges against Profe sssor Agassiz. Dr. Not “ and My. Gli Idon, which may, or 
may not be correct, he has given none against Mr. Kettell and me, but 
the interpolated extracts from Mr. Kettell’s Review already noticed. But 
we are all condemned together, and made to suffer the same punishment, 
because to differ from him is heresy, deserving the brand of _ lelity,— 
the mark of exclusion from good society,—the objects of suspicion and 
fear by pious people. 

| have no remarks to make respecting the general character of his ‘ Unity 

the Human Races.” It must stand the ordeal of all published books, 
at the bar of the public, where it will be met by its opponents, and, sooner 
or later, all will receive a just decision. Candor requires me to say, that 
the essential parts of the work are better than the spirit in which it is writ- 
ten. It contains very little, if any, original matter; but it abounds in re- 
ferences and quotations from authors favorable to his views, which may 
make it useful to some readers; but it is avowedly a partisan production, 


1 i 


and everything is made to bend to the idol of his imagination. 

The first thing which demands attention is the fearful responsibility he 
wantonly assumes by placing the truth and value of the sacred Scriptures 
on an issue of his own, viz., that “ the whole history and doctrine of the 
Bible imply the truth of the original unity, and the equal humanity of all 
the races of men 3 and the truth, inspiration, aut] ty and value of the 
Bibl must the refore stand or fall with t/ is docirine.” lt would be cause 
for lamentation if this issue were really made by competent authority to 
abide by the result of an investigation and decision ; but in the name of 
everything dear to poor fallen humanity, I deny his right, or the right of 
any body of men, to place the ¢ruth and value of Scripture on any human 
issue. <A very slight examination of this proposition will exhibit the dan- 
ger that might be apprehended from such beanehy: Che proposition, that 
‘the whole history and doctrine of the Bible imp!) ly the truth of the origi- 
nal unity and equal humanity of all the races of me n, ’ consists of two dis- 
tinct members, one of which may be true and the other false: and vet if 
either should be untrue, the Bible must fal], according to Dr. Smyth. “The 
original unity” of the races is one thing, and “the equal humanity” an- 
other. The original unity refers to Adam as the progenitor of all man- 
kind ; but “ the equal humanity” denies the eflects of the blessing to Shem, 
the promise to Japheth, and the curse of Canaan—in fact, denies that 
the re are any pare ties in the races of men, because vari ties can Oo! ly arise 
from unequal humanity. Dr. Smyth, throughout his work, contends for 
a single origin, and for varieties ; that is, unequal humanities of races, and 
consequently defeats his own issue, and destroys “ the truth, the inspiration, 
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authority and value of the Bible.” Hear him, page 109: The Bibl 
“teaches us that the same Almighty Being, who made of one blood all the 


nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth, also secured his own 
purposes in the peopling of every portion of the globe, by adapting men 
iO the climate an / condition 10 which the y Were thus de stined, The belief 


y 


of this supe rnatural cause as the source of pre sent varieties in man, so far as 


t 


i may be necessary to look to it rather than natural causes, is therefore 


req l of us by the very necessity of the case, and by the authority oJ God.” 
Thus his | oposition is defeated by himself in one of its members, which, 
as it is single, overthrows the whole; consequently, if Dr. Smyth had 
been intrusted with the authority he has so fearfully assumed, mankind 
would now be destitute of a Bible! The other member of the proposi 


1 


tion, viz., “the whole history and doctrine of the Bible imply the original 
mity”’ = f all the races of men,” is that on which my Natural History ol 
Man is founded; and yet, I confess, it is not entirely free from doubt, as 
nay be seen by th preeannenty matter in thé second chapter of my his- 
tory, and will be made apparent in the progress of this paper, which will 
exhibit in still stronger light the whole enormity of Dr. Smyth’ s presump 
t in assuming the responsibility of the issue he made. 

In this place, I will briefly notice the following remark of Dr. Smyth in 
elation to th $) ci ‘¢ modification of the descendants of Shem, Japheth 


and ¢ an, by the blessings and curse pronounced on them, as mentioned 

my} Natural History of Man, ‘“ When, therefore,” says he, ee KE, 
p. 394,) “these writers make the present differences among men n specific, . 
t] controvert the unvaried usage of naturalists, who have never hesi 


‘ 


tated to regard admitted unity of origin as conclusive proof of unity of 
species.” Does Dr. Smyth den y the — of God to modify his crea 

iff ally 2 Does } ne deny the blessings and curse on these patri 
irchs, and the consequent modific ‘ations of their natures ? In the extract 
ibove quoted preceding this paragraph, he says, it is “required of us by 


the vi necessity of the case, and by the authority of God,” to believ 

I is pernah ral ca se as the Source of the prese nt varieties in man Cs and 
may it not be « jually necessary to believe “ this supernatural cause as th 
source of the prest it” pecific differences of man ? Suppose I acknowleda 


it to be “the unvaried usage of naturalists to regard admitted unity of 
rigin as conclusive proof of unity of species ;” would not the extraordi- 
lary circumstance of God’s special modification of the natures, } hysical and ‘* 
mental, of the patriarchs, require a departure from ordinary “ unvaried 
usage?’ The question for naturalists is, under such circumstances, one of 
fact, whether the modification of natures amounts to specific differences 01 
ut ties ; and this I leave, confidently, on the discussion of itin my Natu 


| His ‘y of Man, in opposition to Dr. Smyth, and any person who d 
sires to embark i the controversy. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that a gentleman who so enone) 
charges Professor Agassiz, and all others who advocate the plurality of th 


human species, with infidelity of the vilest kind—of the rail of Cain, of 


Peyrere, Rousseau, Voltaire, Paine, &c., for construing Genesis according to 
the measure of their intellects, would be guilty of inte rpolating whole sen 
tences in and misquoting Scripture, and of supp lying new e itter for th 
purpose of sustaining a theory. That this has been done by him, I pro 
pose to show bY the consideration of the following extracts from his 1 nity 


_~. one 


of the Human Race, pp. 375, 376, 377. “ As to the other points, we Cal 











ee 
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but say that we felt ourselves, as we read them, in the society of Thomas 
Paine, Rousseau and Voltaire. In the genealogy of Adam, but three of his 
children, Cain, Abel and Seth, are mentioned by name, and few only of his 
remoter descendants appear in the record. In the 930 years he walked 
upon the earth, his family must have been far more numerous than this, 
and his other children are expre ssly alluded to in the words. ‘and he begat sons 
and daughters. This is a misquotation of Scripture; for these ‘other 
children,’ these ‘sons and daughters’ are, in the text, in express words, re- 
stricted to the 800 years after he had begotten Seth. ‘The words are, ‘ and 
the days of Adam after he had begotten Seth, were 800 years : and he be- 
gat sons and d; ughte rs,” Gen. v. 4. 

‘Cain was a married man when he slew Abel,” says he, a as $ positively 
is if the fact were stated in Scripture! It is written, 
tice, “If any man shall add unto these things, God shall ad as unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book,” Rev. xxii. 18 ; for most assuredly it 
is as infidel to believe God’s word to require amendment. as to disbelieve 


and with great jus- 


it altogether. If it is so imperfect as to require amendment, it isto be 
hoped that plain laymen who have been trained to rigid logical investiga- 
tions will not be charged with infide lity for taking the literal texts, and 
making an honest effort to make them Lieiaenulan with God’s book of na- 
ture, which all men affirm to be perfectly composed. But I proceed to 
how it does not require it, and that Dr. Smyth’s amendment is contrary 
to the inspired narrative, and consequently, of amore evil t ndency than 
any construction by M. Agassiz, a d all the other an cates of the plural- 


. . . . . ‘ . 1 ‘ 
ity of the human species. It is contrary to Scripture, because, Ist, No- 


thing is said of Cain’s marriage until after he “ went out from the presence 
{the Lord.” 2d, Because we are expressly informed that Adam and 
Eve had no daughters until after the birthof Seth. “And the days of 
Adam. after he had bi gotten Seth, were 800 years: and he be gat sons and 


laughters,”’ Gen. v. 4; consequently, if he had a wife before the birth of 
Seth, she must have been the daughter of some other parents, which is 


wlopting, by Dr. Smyth, the heresy he charges on the plurality a cates 
wd placing himself, by his own assertions, in company with Cain, Rous- 
seau, Peyrere, Voltaire and Paine. 3d, Because, if he was married toa 
laughter of Adam, she was banished with him, and was made to suiler 
the horrible punishment inflicted on the first m irderer, without being guilty 
of any crime; which is equivalent to charging the infinitely just Judge with 


injustice ; an impiety which, if it is not of too deep a dye to be 
charged on Voltaire, Paine and company, most certainly cannot be imputed 

M. Agassiz and company, whom Dr. Smyth has anatomized. 4th, Be- 
cause we are told that “ Cain went out from the presence of the Lord 
dwelt inthe land of Nod, on the east of Eden,” before anything is s: 
his marriage, which certainly does not mean that ‘‘ Cain and his wife went 





out,” as Dr. Smyth will have it, unless he should be allowed a latitude of 
construction equivalent to an amendment of the text. 

‘The mother of all living was doubtless a fruitful vine, and both she 
and Adam were in the vigor of their lives for a length of years the post 
diluvians knew nothing of. * * * When the Creator undertook to people 
a world, we may suppose that his providence arranged for this end, and 
no hindrance was allowed to inte te It is believed that the death of 

Abel was the first which occurred in the family of man. It is not an wn- 
reasonable suj ypositton, therefore, as SJigures will demonstrate, that the fam- 
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ily of Adam embraced from 191,000 to 200,000 people, at the banishment 
of Cain.” !!! Adam and Eve were created adults, and were, from th 
beginning, in condition for increase, It appears, however, as well from 
what is recorded of them, as from what is recorded of all the ante-diluvian 
patriarchs, that the intervals of production bore a proportion to their 
longevity, precisely as we now see the same natural law prevailing in or- 
ganic nature. In one hundred and thirty years, Adam and Eve had only 
three children ; which gives a child in forty-three and a third years. Es. 
timating human life now at 35 years, and production now at intervals of 
two years, and Adamic life at 900 years, and production at intervals of 43 
and one-third years, Eve appears to have been about four times more fertile 
than the average wives of the present time. If she had children at this rate, 
and in the absence of knowledge to the contrary, this is the only reasona- 
ble supposition. Eve’s fruitfulness, after the birth of Seth, was eighteen 
children ; which, with Cain, Abel, and Seth, made twenty-one in all. This 
gives to her fertility during life, deducting nothing for the ag 
, and, of course, to ovulate, for the pur 


calculation 
when women cease to menstru 
pose of giving Dr. Smyth all the advantage in the argument, with his fig- 
ures, 1 say this is the most reasonable supposition; for, | think, Dr 
Smyth will not affirm, that the nec ssity for P ‘opling the world became 
so much more urgent after Eve had three children, than during the on 
hundred and thirty years she consumed in having three; that, therefore, 
she became so fertile after the birth of Seth, as to have a child every year 
of her subsequent life. My statement is founded on no supposition, but 
fact stated in the divine record. If Dr. Smyth should insist on 
her increased fertility after the birth of Seth, he must prove it by some 
thing more than his dictum. Anterior tothe birth of Seth, the Bible is so 


on thi 


it. that Iam s irprised any believer should atte mpt to amend it by a 


expli 
pposition to the express words. 

But | contend, and I think Dr. Smyth will not gainsay it, that 
fact recorded in Genesis r lating to the subject, proves th it the ad 
and fertility of the Ac 
pr portioned to their 
tor had some other object in view by their longevity, than peopling th 


I | 


constru tion directly in oO 


mic patri irchs, were protracted, and, at intervals, 


tly. that the All-wise Crea- 


lar 
long vity > and, consequen 
earth. I may be permitted to quote a passage on this subject from my 
Natural History of Man, pages 56,57, which has been more than thre 
years before the public; and w hich, although several reverend gentleme 
have recently sought for matter of censure against me, (Dr. Smyth in par 
ticular.) has never yet been contradicted. ‘“ From all the facts disclosed 
in Genesis, and from the well-established truth that longevity bears a pro- 
portion to the growth to maturity of all organisms, adolescence could not 
have been short of sixty or seventy years during the Adamic period. So 
far from having any ground for the supposition of ‘the peculiar fecundity 
of tl 

that man was not then more prolific than he isnow. Methuselah was 187, 
Lamech, 182, and Noah 500 years old, before they had a child. Noah 
and his sons are the first families whose male descendants are wholly enu- 
merated, Noah had three sons, Japheth seven, Ham four, and Shem 
five: whichis a fraction under five for each of these patriarchs, which does 
not mark ‘a peculiar fecundity.’ * * * The supposition, therefore, of Dr. 


ehef 


ie period for the multiplication of man,’ all the facts lead to the 


Good, that ‘ many thousand souls’ may have been born prior to the birth of 
Seth, or rather prior to the departure of Cain ‘from the presence of the 
Lord,’ is clearly contrary to the inspired narrative.” 1 repeat, that this 
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statement was before the public more than two years before Dr. Smyth 
published his ‘“‘ Unity of the Human Races,” and it was his duty to refute 
it, as a Christian, a philosopher—nay, as a man, before he attempted to 
brand ne with the * mark’ of Cain. 

Fecundity is not a necessary incident of hony gevity ; on the contrary, the 
reverse is sufficie ntly general to give the rule, th: it Tonge vity is accompa- 
nied > 'y ioe lity, and protracted intervals of production, proportioned to 
some standard of the class of animals to which the anin eal under consider- 
ation a belong. Although, therefore, longevity and infertility may be 


stated to be a general law of nature, yet no standard rule applies univer- 
sally, because it is one thing with birds, another with quadrupeds, and 


again varies with animals of prey, as compared with those that are not 
rapacious ; and yet, again, rapacious animals are fertile or infertile, in the 
Sale genus, in proportion to the power and rapacity ot a Spe cies, as we ll 
as to the term of life. 

Happily, in regard to the patriarchs, Genesis has not left us to the spec- 
ulations of men in respect to this matter; and, happily, too, it has settled 
it in strict agreement with natural science, by whi e sceptics are deprived 
of a powerful argument against its aut thenticity ; but which is now a pow- 
erful argument in favor of its divine origin. If the law, during the Adamic 
and early Noahic periods, was, as it is intimated to have been by Dr. 
Smyth, viz: that the average term of human life was 900 years ; puberty, 
twelve or fourteen years; and marriageable a age any time after puberty— 
Say eighteen to twenty-one years 5 and reprod uction on an ave! age every 
two years, with dup licates or trip licates at short ntervals—then it would 

ble supposition, as figures will demonstrate, that the 
family \dam embraced from 191,000 to 200,000 pe ople at the banish- 
ment of Cain.” But the divine record justifies no such: sbeurdity. It tells 
us of the great longevity of the patriarchs, and carries with it the natural 
stamp of truth, by telling us that puberty, maturity, and fecundity, were 
proportionably protracted, viz.—that Adam and Eve had only three chil- 
dren in 130 years ; that the average age of the ante-diluvian patriarchs, 
from Seth to Noah, both included, on the birth of the first child, was 187 
4-12 years; and that Noah had only three sons, Japheth seven, Nam four, 
and Shem five, which is a fraction under five for each, which is consistent 
with general nature, and which, to my mind, is a strong proof of the di- 
vine origin of the narrative, as Moses cannot be Supp osed to have had a 
more comprehensive knowled ge of the laws of nature than Dr. Smyth, and 
would, if not guided by inspiration, have fabricated sees as absurd. 

Perceiving that Dr. Smyth delights in figures, and presuming, as a 
matter of course, before he proceeded to the calculation which results in 
the production, from a single pair, in less than 130 years, of 190,000 to 
200,000 people, that he previously calculated all the essential prelimina- 
ry physiological phenomena to obtain the basis of that important and 
amazing result, it will cost very little trouble for him to answer the 
following curious questions: Ist. What was the catamenial period of the 
Adami age, compared with the same period ot the present age ? Od. 
W hat was the comparative period of gesti ation? 38d. What was the com- 
parative term of nursing? The data given are: the average duration of 
life of the Adamie age 900 years, against 35 years in the present age ; 
adolescence of the Ac lamie age from 60 to 70 years, agi inst from 14 to 18 
of the present age ; and the average interval between children in the 
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\damie age, 131 years, against two years of the present age. Dr. Smyth 
will immediately perceive the absolute necessity of ascertaining these re- 


sults satisfactorily, before anything can be positively asserted in respect 
to relative fecundity. 

After demonstrating that the family of Adam, at the banishment of 
Cain, consisted of from 191,000 to 200,000 people, Dr, Smyth Says: 
“ How many of these adhered to the fortunes of Cain, from whom a large 
share descended, or whether any, we are not informed, nor are we told 
when he built his city.” The art of constructing this sentence is all the 
credit the author could possibly obtain by it; and such an art can only 
be valuable to a man who loves his theory more than he loves truth. — It 
is very true that “ we are not informed” in Genesis “ how many of these 
adhered to the fortunes of Cain,” because Adam, Eve, and Cain, then con- 
stituted the whole family. But mark the mode of expression,—*‘ how 
many,”—necessarily implies that some did adhere to the fortunes of Cain. 
Nor is the statement much qualified by the saving clause, “ or whether 
any,” because the artful construction of the sentence, the “how many,” 


im} edi itely followed by the powertul influence of close relatic ! ship, (a 
fiction as well as the rest,) “from whom a large share descended,” leave 
an abiding impression on a majority of readers, not to be qualified by thesé 


cautious words of an author, whose loud, frequent, and uncharitable de- 
nunciations of others, fairly subjected him to severe criticism and retalia- 
tion. If there were any things in Genesis to afford the slightest presump 
tion that Adam had any descendants to adhere to Cain; if we could find 
anything to justify the least suspicion that Cain was married and had de 


scendants: and if we could.from anything we know of human nature. im 
agine that any persons would adhere to him, and thus voluntarily become 


sub] | to the terrible punishment which made the hardened murderer ex 
claim, “1 I ishment is oreater than I ean b “ar.” we might find ome 
pology for Dr. Smyth in the thought, that the idol of his imagination 
had led him astray. But when we find nothing in Scripture to lead to 
suspicions of this nature, but, on the contrary, everything directly oppos 
ed to them; I charge Dr. Smyth with an attempt to pervert and amend 


Seripture for the purpose of branding Messrs. Agassiz, Nott, Kettell, and 
me, with the infid lity of Cain, Rousseau, Peyrere, Voltaire. Paine. & 
‘asin him lies, of subjecting us to the ban of the 


us DV the ry] 





: if ins ; plague spot of heresy. 

In conclusion, [ask the reader: “ If Messrs. Agassiz, Nott. and Gliddon, 
should be found guilty of the infidelity charged upon them in the manner 
ind form they stand indicted,” how can Dr. Smyth escape the same, or a 
deeper cuilt. not on \ for his wild speculations, and amendments of 
Scripture, but for placing “ the truth, inspiration, authority, and value of 
the Bible,” on the issue of his own theory, and his own speculations? | 
ask no question in regard to Mr. Kettell and me, because there are no sp« 
cifications in the indictment against us; the quotations from Mr. Kettell 


being ce stroyed by the interp lation of Dr. Smyth. 
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V.—THE PIGEON ROOST. 


Every morning and evening, as the immense flocks of wild pigeons 
would pass over on their way to and from the roost, presenting a novel 
and quite a beautiful feature in our autumn landscapes, Topcliff would be 
incessantly bothering me about them, and would not let me rest until | 
had consented to make up a party for a “ Pigeon Roost” spree. | finally 
named a day, and when the time arrived, he had Munro as busy as a hen 
with one chicken, furbishing up all the fire arms that could be scraped 
together on the premises. Meantime, he mounted Nubbin, and set out at 
a bowling rack for the village, to get Wad Aukley and Bol Blount, and to 
purchase an extra stock of ammunition for the occasion. 

About ‘an hour by sun,’ our party were all assembled, consisting, be- 
sides those mentioned, of Ike Montmery, Col. Overton, Pack, and Top- 
cliff’s « juerry, and a good supply of sandwiches, porter and si Fa;>rs ; and 





we started off all taut and in high feather. We presented a fancy group : 
there was the Colonel, jolting along on a high-trotting, rawboned roan, 
pufling away vigorously at a segar, with a preposterous double-barrelled 
ducking gun of inordinate length, on his shoulder, his head encased in an 


otter-skin cap, with a snout like a coal scuttle, his chin buried in a red 


worsted comforter, and his lower spars stuck into high, stiff top-boots— 
the worst thing he could wear to a pigeon roost. J wore a pair of buck- 
skin moccasins coming up to my knees, and a smock frock of Kentucky 


jeans, as did the most of us, except Montmery, who had been making 
visits that day, and came off in a hurry with a pair of black doeskin dress 
pants, strapped down over patent leather pumps ; he had, however, donned 
a blue blanket-cloth paledot, and was spanking off in fine style, on his high- 
mettled ‘ four-year-old,’ that he gave two hundred dollars for, and which 
was really a splendid animal. 

Toppy, with Munroe en croupe, was ricochetting about on the pony, 
now in the front, now in the rear, as that eccentric animal took a whim. 
He ace ympanied his manoeuvre s, some of which were ¢ omically indes¢ rib- 
able, with a running volley of imprecations and apostrophes to the hard- 
mouthed jade, and jerked at the bridle-bit until his arms must have been 
in an unenviable plight; interspersing all with sundry injunctions to the 
yellow page to hold on to “the things,” which things consisted of two 
panniers of the edibles and drinkables aforesaid. 

Bol was bouncing along on a broad-backed bay, and with his natty, 
drab Mackintosh, nice jockey-cap buckled under his chin, his “ Westly 
Richards,” in its list cover, swung at his back, and “five-cent-er” in his 
teeth, looked as snug as a sitting hen in a haystack, Bol always was the 
most comfortable being I ever knew. 

Wad Aukley, however, was the most unique specimen in the crowd. 
He was switching ahead on a duck-legged mule, his own legs dangling 
nearly to the ground, and his elbows, and the broad brim of a worn-out 
Panama, flapping up and down to the jolting of his steed, in a singularly 
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graceful manner. Add to this description, a brown jean roundabout, an 
absurd corduroy vest, and a suspic ious-colored pair of pants, of unknown 
material, a short Mexican esquipette, and a cigar, and you have his tout 
ensemble, as the novelists say. 

‘What are we waiting for?” asked Bolivar, as we halted under the 
hioh trees which surrounded the “ Big Gate.” 

‘We are only waiting for Pack, who has gone back after some things 
which were forgotten,” re eplied Toppy, giving the pony a jerk to keep him 
from biting his ne ighbor’s ears. 

“ What in the devil is that ?” cried Colonel Overton, suddenly. 

“What?” I asked, looking around. 

“ Are you casting any insinuations upon my critter?” inquired Wad, 
laying hold of mulo’s ear, which he used gene rally in lie of reins, as no 
ordinary bit produced any impression on its mo uth. “Do you allude to 
my ass, sir 7 

‘No; that,” replied the Colonel, pointing to an object issuing out from 

shadow of a clump of trees which seemed to me to be an enormous 
mushroom, moving briskly towards us on four legs. 

*“ Ghaist of Tam O’Shanter! what can it be?” cried Bolivar. 

* Aroint thee, witch,” quoth Aukley, as his “ beast” shied from it, so 
suddenly, as nearly to unseat him—and bang !—a puff of smoke arose 
from somewhere about Wad, with a tremendous report, and the next 
thing I saw Mulo, who appeared to be standing on his head in an inverted 
attitude, and Wad went chucking through the air like a shell from a cat- 
apult, taking off the Colonel’s coal-scuttle cap, in transitu, and finally 
landing in a mud hole, in a position similar to that which his mule had 
pre ‘viously assumed. , 

The explosion startled the Colonel’s gallant barb, who, rearing up on 
his hind legs, executed a semi-somerset forward, which shot his rider from 
the saddle, and deposited him atop of the prostrate Aukley, who was still 
floundering in the puddle, coming down on him with considerable vim, to 
judge by the squele ‘hing grunt which it elicited therefrom, as the Colonel’s 
“noggin” bolted into Aukley’ s breadbasket, after a very unceremonious 
fashion. 

Meantime, Mont me ry’ 5s sorrel was Mi king de monstra it hs towards a 
similar e je ctment; but he succeeded in qui ishing his proc eedings, 

The last thing I saw of Topeliff, after the concussion, Nubbin, with 
switching tail and heels inverted, and Esquire Munro flapping up and 
down, like a wet shirt on a clothes-line, was scooting across the lawn, until 
splash !—into the brook they pitched, head-over-heels. 

The whole thing took place in the shortest imaginable time, and mean- 
while Bolivar and I, who were the only ones undisturbed by this comical 
catastrophe, were lying back on our saddles in convulsions of laughter. 

It turned out that the peripatetic toad-stool was Pack, on a young filly, 
with a mealbag, to bring home the birds in, over his shoulders, and his 
head surmounted by a huge bundle of sheets and blankets for our camp 
bedding, the whole done out of pure devilment. The unusual appearance 
which this style of head-dress prese nted, disturbed Mulo’ s ideas of pro- 
priety, ¢ aused him to shy, and in so doing, Aukle -y’s cigar was knocked 
out of his mouth; a spark from it fell into his powder- horn, which from 
his usual neglige mee happened to be open, and blew it up. Fortunately 
for him it blew out the headpiece behind—it was that which discommode d 
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the Colonel’s head gear—and the force of the explosion taking a backward 
direction, he escaped unhurt. On a post mortem examination, as Pack 
called it, it was found that no bones were broken. 

The Colonel and Aukley were extricated from the puddle; Chunk, 
Nubbin & Co., issued from the brook, not much “like lambs from the 
washing,” it is true, but nevertheless in tolerable plight. The panniers had 
been dropped without marring the viands greatly, though much crashing 
of crockery had ensued. 

We soon repaired all damages, had a hearty laugh over the whole frolie, 
and took a fresh start. 

Among the many wonders of nature to be found in America, one of the 
most wonderful to me is * same “ Pigeon Roost;” and yet (it is true 
a very fair description may be found in Wilson’s Ornithology, but how 
many are there ae re ad: W ilson?) I doubt if one man in a hundred has 
any lien of it, and not one in ten thousand ever saw one. I have met 
' d men—who never even heard 
y, a northern gentleman I once 


many intelligent men in my life—educat 
f such a thing. I remember, particular 
met. who was so incredulous in regard to an account | gave him of its 


] 
| 


wonders—and I had not in the least exaggerated them, for, indeed, they 
cannot be exagge rated—there is more dai wer ti hat you will not come up 
to the reality, than that you will overshoot te -he was so incredulous, I 


say, that I had to thrash him before he would consent to believe me. 

I've mutely gazed upon the majesty of Niagara; I’ve sailed through the 
‘ Pallisades” by mii onlight ° 1's s sl d upon the dizzy he ights of the 
‘Hawk’s Nest ;” I’ve wandered through the erystal-fretted halls and 
gloomy labyrinths of the Mammoth Cave ; I’ve gazed on many beautiful 
. and \ et I never beheld 


and sublime scenes in our heaven-favored lan 


anything that impre ssed me with an eq l il sense ot beauty and grandeur. 
as the view of a pigeon-rov st at sunrise, on a bright October morning. 


This may seem absurdly anticlimacteric to some, but to those who have 
seen, it will not. I don’t know, my mind may be differently constituted, 
but this exhibition of zrstinct on a scale so vast, so sublime, outrivals 
my estimation, any ¢nanimate displ: Ly of Nature’s handiwork. 

lt was just sun howe when we debouched from the narrow road which 
ran through the dark, deep forest, int yan old field, on the other side of 
which lay the “ at in a dense thicket of low trees, such as we have in 
the barrens, and extending over about a thousand acres or more. Look- 
ing towards the horizon, a long, dark, serpentine object, winding through 
the air on a level with it, attracted our gaze. ‘The Pigeons!” burst in 
an exclamation from our lips. On they came, in one unbroken column of 
about fifty deep, and a hundred abreast, all moving as by one impulse, 
pouring in a dark, dense, waving line, creeping, writhing along the hor- 
izon, like a huge snake, their flight aceccompanied by a low and awful roar, 
like the sound of a distant hurricane. 

Colonel Overton, who had never been to the roost in his life, and now 
saw this long mysterious army of birds coming into “ camp” for the night, 
was of course astonished out of measure, and gave expression to it in his 
own peculiar and emphatic way. 

The pigeons scour the country during the day in foraging parties of 
twenty, fifty, or a hundred, in quest of acorns, beechnuts, and other mast, 
on which the »y feed. Though scattered far and wide, some of them rove 
more than a hundred mile ‘s off during the day, over the whole face of the 
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country : they all instinctively direct their way towards the common roost- 
ing-place as evening draws near. It is like a “gathering of the clans,’ 
straggling detachments, all winging their way towards the same point, 
fall in with each other and unite; their numbers are constantly swelled by 
new accessions, until, as they draw near the roost, they constitute one vast 
army ; a disciplined army, too, for each bird follows his file-leader, and there 
is no confusion or interruption. ‘The dense, and at that distance, solid- 
looking mass, heaves and swells in airy billows all in unison, scarcely a 
unit bird leaving the ranks. 

When the bold fifty abreast head of the column—no straggling at 
random, ragged front—commanded by its teader, I will suppose, enters 
the roost, there is not a general break up, each man his own way: the 
advancing column takes a circuit along the outer edge of the roost, 
describes a circle around its whole extent, returns back, and then a smaller 
circle, and so on, until the whole army coils itself up in a whorl, and then 
pours down like a wakenmpont in the middle, deploys dropping down, 
however, from the moment that they enter the roost, until, by the time 
the whorl is complete, the whole roost is one living, roaring multitude 
of birds. 

After a few minutes’ pause to let our ee and curiosity subside, 
we continue d across the “old field : al d en ed the roost. The noise, 
which in the distance had sounded like a bl nd j und suppressed roar, now 
dinned into our ears as we pushed into a narrow path that led into the 
densely-tangled brushwood in the roost, like—like the dense—I never 
heard any thing like it. Imagine Niagara Falls placed in the echoing 
chambers of the Mammoth Cave, and seventy or eighty machine shops 
worked by steam engines, at work hard by it, and then conceive a thou 
sand men ae ¢ into said cave at the same time with loud-shooting blun- 
derbusses, and hallooing every mother’s son of them at the top of their 
lungs, and you will get some idea of what it was like. The blunder- 
busses and shooting men, by the way, were literal, for the roost was full 
of them. 

‘I say, Ernie, lad,” hallooed the Colonel in my ear, “ it sounds as if 
fifty thousand June-bugs were playing the jewsharp in the drums of my 
ears !” 

The air was so agitated by the flying hither and thither of crowds of 
birds, that it made your hair stand on end, and nearly made you do so 
too. Nothing could be distinguished but the roar of wings, the chatter- 
ing of millions of birds, with an occasional chkeeh he-he-he, rising high out 
of the din from sheer dissonance. 

“Now the way to manage,” said Bolivar, who was an old “ rooster,” 
after we had kindled a fire, picketed our horses, and made all the necessary 
preparations for camping, “ the way to manage is this: let two go out at a 
time, and the rest remain in to watch until they return, 80 that the camp 
may not be lost or ne ‘glecte a? 

This was agreed upon, and Bolivar and the Colonel made the first sally, 
taking with them a dark lantern, that after they fired they might open it 
and pick up the birds they had shot; we who remained in camp were to 
sound a horn—sharp and shrill, so that it would be distinguished in the 
babel of sounds—every five minutes, that they might know our where- 
abouts, so that they might return. After a few minutes promiscuous 
chatting and joking, our company resolved itself into an elementary form. 
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his catastrophe in a+prodigious wood-beetle sti: king to the seat of his 
breeches. 

About the time that the uproar had subsided, the bushes around were 
pushed aside, and Bolivar made his appearance with a big load of pigeons. 

“] see you have been very successful,” said I, “ but what have you done 
with the Colonel 2?” 

* The Colonel? Why, isnt he here ?” 

“ Here? no. Ile went out with you.” 

*“ But did’nt he come back ?” 

‘I don’t see him anywhere,” said Ike, drily, looking around. 

“ He left me half-an-hour ago. He fell over the lap of a tree and 
knocked all the skin off his shins, lost his cap, and scratched his face in the 
bushes, and he got mad and swore he would never come to a pigeon roost 
again. I could not get him to go an inch further, and he left me to return 
to the camp.” 

‘Deuce a bit of him has been here,” said I, “ he’s lost, certain.” 
‘Getting lost in a pigeon roost is no small or comfortable matter, let 
me inform vi 1.” said Auk] ¥ 5 “| have some « Xp rience in the matter.” 

“Hush! let’s see if we can hear him. Halloo,” quoth Montmery. 

“ Holler!” said Parker. “ You might as well expect to hear a gnat 
buzz in a saw-mill.” 

“You are right, Pack,” said Bol, “I could scarcely hear your horn when 
[ was out.” 

“That was no fault of his,” said Chunk, with a dry grin, “ for he hardly 
had it from his lips the whol time.” 

“ Well, what’s to be done?” I asked; “it’s useless to think of looking 
for him.” 

‘Perfectly. We must e’en let him work his own way out, or spend 
the night in the bushes.” 

“] wish I had as many dollars as he has cussed since he left Bolivar,” 
said Aukley. “ How we'll devil him in the morning!” 


“ Well boys—Aukley, you and Ernie go out now and take a turn,” 


Fed Be = ace ae sete 
said Bolivar, as he s d himself by the fire and uncorked a bottle of 
porter, 


“ Come on, Aukley,” said I. 
And we set out. We wended our w vy through the tangled maze of 


bushes as best we could; but what with tree-laps, grapevines, bamboo- 
briers, and the interlaced bru hw d and saplings which the weight of t] e 
roosting birds had bent and twisted ii a jungle of inextricable confusion, 


! ° } 


we made but slow progress ; it was dark as a negro’s face, and the bushes! 
—a Mexican ch yf arral i was in the highe t degre e 
pleasant and commodious to it. 

“Ernie! where are you?” whispered Wad in my ear, as we groped 


ral 
— 
f 
i 
J 
— 


along, 

“ Here-—mind you don’t shoot me. Oh, lordy, my nose!” I exclaimed, 
as | unwittingly thrust that member into a bunch of briers. 

= Jeminy ! my hat’s FO ie,” 

“No loss: a judgment on you for wearing such an outrage on propri- 
Pa } ls were hardly out of my mouth before I stumbled 

and Aukley atop of me. 


ety” —and, the wo 
over a root and fell 


“In the name of goodness, how can a man see to shoot?” said I, as we 


scuffled to our feet. [added, that I thought there was a much better chance 
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of getting shot myself, for | heard guns popping all around me,—some- 
times close enough to see the flash. 

“ When you see a dense mass, which looks blacker than the surrounding 
blackness, fire into it,—that is a tree bent down with pigeons.” 

“| can’t imagine anything much blacker than the surrounding darkness,”’ 
said I; “ it seems to me much like a charcoal mark on a negro’s skin would 
be ; but, | »y thunder, yonder is such a mass now. Wad, come here close 
to me. [ will count one, two, three, and we will both fire together. Don’t, 
however, discharge both barrels at once, but shoot one after the ot ther. 
The second will do more execution than the first, for then the bir rds will 
be swarming up like bees.” 

In the fall we had had, Wad and I had accidentally exchanged guns: he 
had got my double-barrelled gun, and I his confounded esquipette. | 
cocked it. 

‘Ready now,—one, two, three!” I pulled the trigger, and it seemed to 
ine that my doing so had raised a hurricane, an earthquake, and a voleanic 
eruption all at once. I did not hear the report of either gun: the é rmi- 
nation of them was lost in a roar like a tempest-wave breaking on a lee- 
shore,—a flash of light glared up before my eyes, a gush of wind struck 
my face, and a violent concussion staved me upon the ground, and nearly 
knoe ked the breath out of me. 

“T say, Kerne, we must have killed a hundred birds that pop! Golly 
I never heard such a fuss in my life.” 

A hundred devils seize you! I don’t know how many birds we have 
' Killed, but it came deuced near killing your humble servant, I know,— 

your infernal blunderbuss has knocked my shoulder off.” 

: “ Ho! ho! ho!” 
: “Stop your cackling, and give me a match, I've lost the lantern in the 
fall.” 

‘Ho! ho! ho!—a match ?—in a minute, wait, let me feel—in my vest, 
no; in my breeches pocket ; no match !—the devil! I say, Ernie, I’ve lost 


them, by J upiter ! 





es Lost em, eh i Wi . we're in a nice pickle—ain’t we } 
“ Beautiful! But can’t we strike a light with our guns ?” 
‘ We can try.” 

We tried, but our guns were with percussion locks, and we had no tow, 
and after a few abortive attempts we gave it up. 

* What shall we do?” 

‘Do? Go back to the camp, of course. Come on.” 

‘ Which way are you going ?” asked Wad; “that is not the way; you 
ire going right backwards. 

“Pooh! Do you think I am a fool, I know this is the way we came.” 

“Stuff! don’t you know better than that? Yonder’s the way,—l see it 
as plain as a pike-staff—and that is the way I am going.” 

‘I am going this way. Good bye.” 

‘“ Stop,—we must not separate. Ill tell you what let’s do. You have 
got turned around, as is a common occurrence.” 

“ You, you mean.” 

“ No, you,—well, one of us, no matter which; we are both equally con- 
vinced that the other is wrong, and our opinions are diametrically oppo- 
site ; | don’t think either of them is worth much, so let’s take hol 1 of al 
other’s hands, and waltz round for a few times, and ten chances to one, 
that we will both agree.” 
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Thinks I, I know it will turn his, so that he can’t tell *tother from which ; 
but I'll keep the bearing in mind, so that I can’t be confused ; no doubt, 
he thought the same of me, and around we went, high foot, to the tune of 
Polly Hopkins, until we both ran over a bush and fell down. 

When we rose, by a chance, we actually did agree to a hair ; and, well 
pleased with this novel mode of recone iling error, we Started off—we groped 
and stumbled, and 1am afraid, blasphemed. Aukley did, I know, for an 
hour or two, and found no egress from the laby rinth, and became more 
and more bewildered every minute. 

“ | say, Ernie,” said Bol, as we stopped a mome nt to listen if we could 
hear the blast of Parker’s horn above the roar of birds, “ one might be 
sate from triteness in talking of the mugitus labyrinthi here, eh ? 

* Yes, they don’t roar me as any sucking dove ,—these pigeons.” 

‘Ha! very good, —as Olls apod Si Pl owe you one, 

“] wonder what in the devil the y come to the rvost for, any way ? they 
keep such an eternal clatter and fluttering about all night, that it is im pos- 
sible for them to sleep, and I have often notiéed that they sleep in the 
daytime—they don’t come here for that purpose, cert: tin. It seems to me 
that it must be to hold a sort of literary qonver: sazione.” 

** [iterary, | should say.’ 

“ It sounds more like the sounds that greet your ear when you enter 
Mrs. Raymond’s parlors on the night of one of her grand assemblies, than 
anything else; but stay, here seems to be a road, at least it feeds like one 
under one’s feet.” 

“ Let’s take it,—which way ?” 

“ Stop, I have an idea!” said I. 

The deuce !” 

“ Yes, let’s feel for the north side of a tree,’ 

* Do ‘what 3 ”? 

‘The north side of a tree, you know, is the roughest 

“A bright idea !”’ ; 

But our idea was better in theory than practice: we examined a dozen 
trees ; I’ve done it in day time—but by feeling we could not discern north 
from south—devil a bi it—so we too k one way at a hap-h: zard. On we 
went, a mile or more, Aukley having the lead. 

Aukley,” said I, “ the roar of the pigeons is receding from us; we have 
got out of the roost, and have gone wrong; we had better re-trace our steps.” 

‘I don’t—ooh /” and his answer was broken off by a loud splash, 

*“ What is the matter ?” 

‘Oh! I am—the lord knows where—drowned in a quagmire—oh! 
help !—every st p sinks me deeper !” 

“ Goodness, man, come back this way,” said I, not daring to budge 
an inch for fear of getting into it myself. | 

Just at that moment, as if by magic, the moon burst out in a little 
blue spot from the misty canopy of clouds which enshrouded her—the first 
time she had made her appearance the night long, and revealed to us a 
small rocky heath covered with haws, crab-apples, briers and sedge, with 

a swampy stream running through the midst of it. I beheld my friend 
Aukley standing in it up to his middle, and myself on the very brink. 

Wad now found his way out without any difficulty, and no damage but 
the accession of a wet and muddy pair of inexp ressibles. I happened to 
know the spot we had alighted upon, and had the satisfaction to find that 
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we had walked a couple of miles the wrong way, when a hundred yards 
in the other direction would have carried us right into our camp. 

There was nothing to do, however, but for us to re-trace our steps, which 
we did » but had hardly drawn near to the roar of the roost, when the moon 
left us to shift for ourselves again. Grateful for what she had done, we 
groped in silence for some distance. 

“ Aukley,” said IJ, after a long and tedious travel in the dark, “ we 
surely have gone more than two miles ?” 

“ Nigher five, by my rec koning,” he responded, in a despondent voice. 


4 


Ah! I see a bright spot in the heavens—it is so, the moon is coming 
out again.” And as he spoke, the silver-glimmering orb burst forth in her 
bright effulgence, and scudded merrily through the twickering twigs of 
the high trees. 7 

The dark masses of pigeons were piled up in the trees around till searce a 
bough was visible, and some trees bent to the very ground with their en- 
ecumbrance ; the thousands that whirred and fluttered through the air in 
every direction, were now distinctly visible, and presented a singular and 
wild scene. 

“ Angels and ministers 0’ grace, defend us!” cried Aukley in my ear,— 
yonder’s a veritable ghost, Ernie, sure as shootin.” 

" “ Where 2?” 

“ Look, under yonder tree—that thing! Did you ever see such an ob 
ject since the di ay you was born 

“Bless me! what can it be 2?” 

It was a white roundish object, of no particular — and very fright- 
ful to behold. Wad andlie autiousl drew towards it, and we found it to 
possess some faint resemblance to a human being, ‘ parently asleep or 
dead. 

“ By all that’s funny, it’s the Colonel, as I live,” cried Aukley, going up 
and giving it a punch in the ribs with his gun-but, that brought him to his 
feet instanter. 

“ Heh-yo! good Mr. Devil, don’t stick your pitchfork into me so strong. 
Lord! | thought — dead! Whao’s here hi ves! help! murder!— 
Out, ye cut-purses, or I’]] show you what virtue there is in a musket ball.” 
And the Colonel raised his gun to his shoulder. I knocked it up. “ Why, 
Colonel Overton, is that the way you treat friends ?” 

“ Friends? What! boys, is it you? Dear me, I am exceedingly as- 


tonished! Devilish glad to see you. By all the kettles in Lucifer’s 
kitchen, | thought I was a gone sinner, and ha given myself up to die here 
in the woods, Run me through a carding machine, or a cotton gin, but 


may I never be dragged through a pigeon-roost andi ” 
“ Why, what’s the matter, Colonel?” I asked, choking with laughter at 
his ludicrous appearance and rue fal countenance, 
“Mi: atte r!” he growled angrily, “ P’ve spent the night in Tophet, that’s al/.” 
‘Ha! thi a! hem.—Beg pardon, Colonel, but what have you done with 
your nether integuments 2?” F 
The. Colonel was not an Adonis in shape when he had his Sunday’s on ; 
but the figure he now cut was inconceival ly comical, He was literally 
covered with mud, blood and feathers, with a dash of green slime where 
he had fallen into some mud-hole. His coat had not a rag of tail left, 
and his other vestments seemed to be nothing but rags, while of his trow- 
sers nothing remained but the waistband, and a few streamers attached 
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thereto; his top-boots anda Kilmarnock night-cap being the only inte- 
gral garments | could observe about him. The ooze and pigeon feathers 
which covered him, looked as if he had undergone a sentence from Judge 
Lynch. He stepped out ruefully, and cast a dolorous glance at his plight, 
as he shouldered his musket, w hich we now discovered was blown to pieces, 
with little but the stock remaining. Flesh and blood could stand it no long- 
er, and Wad burst into a paroxysm of laughter. 

“ You may laugh, young gentleman, but if you had gone through what 
I have, you would not have much inclination that ay. All this blessed 
night have | traversed this infernal roost from one end of it to the other : 
devil of a soul did I see the whole time, though they were shooting all 
around me. Whenever I “a a flash from a gun, I made right for it, hal- 
looing with all my might; but no use, I could'nt find anybody. ‘The in- 
fernalish hag-ridde nn, witch- pt yssessed race I have had, tearing and sweating 
through the bushes, crawling through briers and thorns, and falling into 
mud-holes and quagmires until | am as sore as if I had been dragged over 
a hemp-hackle. Finally, I found this bed of leaves, occupied by an old 
sow; [ drove her out, and took possession, determining to rest my bones 
here till morning. In falling over a bush, my old eo went off, and 
bursted to flinders. It isa great wonder I di: In’t get killed, or at least seri- 
ously hurt ; but fortune favored me that time.” 

By this time the moon was shining as bright as day, and after our mirt h 
had somewhat subsided, we found a puddle, where the old gentleman re- 
moved some of the filth and mud that encumbered him, and we continued 
our route homeward. 

Half an hour’s walk brought us all three to the camp, where we found 
no one awake but Bolivar, who seemed to be acting sentry. Chunk and 
Montmery were both far journeying in the land of Nod, and Bolivar’s 
eyes did not look half-an-hour high. 

While the Colonel and Wad were relating to him their adventures, I 
made a vigorous attack on the comestibles, finding my appetite whetted 
very keen by my ramble. After devouring an indefinite quantity of sand- 
wiches, roast potatoes, and porter, I finished with a cigar, and took a look 
around ; found all snoring away, each in a different key, like a concert of 
bullfrogs in a swamp—except Munro, who had finished his nap, and was 
martyring a squab, fi ihe i F nside ss and all, on the end of a stick over the 
fire. ‘The trees and the fire began to dance and glimmer and spangle in my 
eyes, and as Pack says, the next thing I knew I didn’t = nothin’. 

It was scarce breaking day, when I was aroused by Montmery and 
Aukley to go out and shoot some birds with them; now was the best time, 
as the pigeons were some of them taking a short nap; and as most of the 
firing had ceased, there was not so much to disturb them. It was just 
light enough for us to distinguish the dark masses of birds ; we could now 
shoot with a better aim, and we made great havoc among them, bagging 
nearly three hundred in a very short time. 

‘I say, Ernie,” quoth Montme ry, as it grew a little lighter, “I wish | 
had a looking- gl ass,” 

* What for ?” 

“J want to show you your face, what with dirt, burnt gunpowder, 
blood and feathers, I don’t think Miss Laurine would be tempted to kiss 
you this morning. I beseech you to take a squint at your trowsers in the 
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mean time; a rag merchant would have turned up his nose at them in 
disgust.” 

“Bah! they are nothing to Wad Aukley’s here—he isin real Arkan- 
sas costume—nothing but his boots and the waistband of his drawers.” 

“ But just see here—oh ! magnificent!” 

We had just risen a little hillock, when the rising sun loomed up from 
his cloud couch, and shone on a scene of splendor truly indescribable. 
We had ceased firing some minutes before, and all was as still as death. 

The eminence overlooked a vast forest-plain, the bright rays of the 
rising sun beaming in level lines of light from the blue hazy horizon upon 
that scene, and every tree and every limb and every twig in that forest, 
almost as far as the eye could reach, covered and bending down with the 
graceful and reposing forms of the wild pigeons ; their gorgeously-tinted, 
gold-burnished breasts glittering in the sunbeams—one vast panoply of 
green and purple gold spread over the whole forest as if by the wand of 
a magician, W ords cannot convey the superb be auty of the scene. 
Each tree, and taken in a view the whole landscape, was but one mass of 
this sparkling plumage. 

Anticlimax indeed! I enly wish it was some gifted poet to do justice 
to so much beauty, instead of the rude, untutored pen of a Kentucky 
backwoodsman., 

An hour after, what a contrast ! As the sun mounted hi ther, batallion 
after batallion took wing and hied aw ly in every direction, in quest of 
food; and the trees, which were before absolutely trodden by the weight of 
legions of birds that swarmed in their branches, now present d a scene of 


lamentable desolation. They are crushed, mangled and bent in every dir 

tion; large trees bent over till their topmost boughs touch the ground, som«e 
with their trunks snapped off like pipe stems, and hundreds with every 
branch stripped off. Ifa hurricane had passed over, it would not have left a 
more wasted and desolate scene behin l, Ne ta livil or thi 7 to be seen 
save a few foxes and wild hogs devouring the dead birds that lie seattered 
over the ground, the victims of the sportsmen, or the fall of trees and 
branches. and a huge coshaw k he re and thi re, or an eas a ring ver 
the scene of carnage. The darkness and the bushes ea the sportsman 


to leave half of his birds on tae ground, and the wild hogs absolutely get 
fat on the m. And apropos, I have frequently had n t elorious sport 
chasit > the wild h os of the barrens 

As we returned from the roost, we presented even a more unique com- 
pany than in going; so much so, that aunt Eliza set the dogs on us when 


we rode up to the yard gate. 


VE LHR SiG SrAING 


Time now flew by on golden wings: I had all the happiness that I could 
ask for. Bolivar was half his time out at Reedyril! with me, and I was a 
good portion of the other half in town with him, at Lawyer Blount’s tall, 
stately, old-fashioned brick mansion, enshrouded in stiff formal trees, that 
were surrounded by a high white fence of the utmost rectitude; there was, 
nevertheless, much fun of a quiet, quaint and queer quality, such as I en- 
joyed, from the very fact of its being unique, and so dry and drumly. 
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Out at Reedyrill we had glorious fox chases and partridge huntings, tur- 
key huntings, deer huntings, and every other kind ; and at night, when we 
were not possum-hunting, or at some other lark, we were equally occupied 
with the most famous fiddlings and dancings, and whist, and the lord 
knows what junketings of every imaginable kind. 

I had been one day, the week after I returned home, out by myself with 
my gun, roaming through the grand old forest, that, skirting the “ barrens,” 
lay to the east of Reedyrill, towards Puckshe nubbie—such a ramble with 
my rifle Seal Reedyrill forest on some dreamy Indian-summer day, | 
esteemed as one of the most delicious feasts of ideal enjoyment and intel- 
lectual delight imaginable ; basking in the warm, sleepy sunlight, listening 
to the distant wood-dove cooing his melancholy love-song—w atching the 
gaudy redbird with his ca-a-to! ca-a-to! the noisy jay doing all sorts of 
eccentric vagaries in the branches overhead, the gri aceful oriole swinging 
on outmost branch of tall elm, or on broken limb of old dead oak, cosily 
nestling his delicate plumage of brown and gold in a straggling sun 
ray. 

Cou th d at my feet lies Hero, noble f fellow, his black nose nestled be- 
tween his paws, and his intelligent eyes, half hid by his drooping lids, 
looking out in a halfawake dream upon the be autiful scene. 

Before me is the “ Big Spring,” one of the lions of Reedy rill: it is in 
the centre of a shallow-wooded dell—the “ old field” on one side, the path 
to the house on the other ; a sink-hole of enormous size, say sixty feet in di- 
ameter, formed by an opening through the substratum of oolitic limestone, 
which is the poe geological formation of the “ barrens,”’—there are two 
of them, rather, forming two huge pools of water, of the shape and cha- 
racter called by the Mexicans, senotes—reservoirs, as it were, formed in a 
fissure or great chasm through the limestone, blue, deep, and cold almost 
as ice-water ; two immense cisterns, full of limpid water, so deep and clear, 
that it is as blue as the refl ected sky above it: side by side in the same 
basin, separated by a subaqueous bridge of rock, now covered over with 
sand aud loam alluvium, so as to form a small island, around which runs 
the water in a bold, clear stream, two or three yards long on each side; the 

water rising in the upper “hole,” and sinking in the lower, having no 
overground outlet—breaking out, however, two or three hundred yards 
below, into another smaller spring, and forming the source of Reedy- 
rill. 

The surrounding banks slope down to the edge of the pools, which is 
formed of moss-covered rocks, going abruptly down like a wall, so that 
a foot from the edge you could sink a line fifty fathom; the grass-covered 
slope around forms a sort of amphitheatre in the midst of a piece of grand 
old forest, and tall syecamores, and vine-clad pi ple irs: and bending willows 
on the edge droop their branches into its stilly bosom. A winding path 
way lea is up one side to Reedyrill Cottag 

The spring was in the edge of the caeaee or wood I spoke of a bit ago, 
called Reedyrill Forest. How beautiful were the old majestic oaks, and 
elms, and poplars, and ashes, around! Like old weird sprites, did their 
hoary trunks cluster and darken in the distant shades of the forest, like a 
wittenagemote of grim Norse herogods in the halls of Valhalla, stretching 
awide their mistleto-tufted and lichen-covered branches, from which hung 
in many a festoon, and twisted, with creepers, grapevines in wild luxuri- 
ance. How well ina picture would look yon thick clump of sweet-haughs, 
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with its umbering of bright scarlet berries, and that thorny old honey-lo- 
cust, with its slender fibrous twigs, and its gnarly trunk bristling with long 
spikes, like quills upon the fretful porcupine ! , 
We lay on the mossy slope, ruminating, I and my dog; I believe he 
enjoyed the halo of romance that seemed to pervade everything, as much 
as 1. Animals have souls, in my belief, anyhow—at least dogs and horses. 
That they have no power of language. and no infinite dev lopment and 
progress of mind, is no reason that they possess not some degree of intel- 
lect—or even that their spirits are not immortal. We had both at length 
sunk into a sort of dreamy doze, when we were aroused suddenly by the 
sound of approaching footsteps, coming down the path which led from the 
cottage ; we being on the opposite side, and concealed from view by an in- 
tervening clump of elder bushes. Hero uttered a low, half-sup pressed 
growl, but I stopped ~— by a motion of my hand, and peeped through the 
uushes to see who it was disturbed my meditations; it was a graceful 
lack-eyed girl, wit - raven curls flowing unconfined over her shoulders, 
roundly -moulded limbs, dark oliveate complexion—a | 
rine lveson! I knew her at a glance. She had a small book in one hand, 


eautiful cirl—Lau- 


‘and a cocoa-dipper, bound with silver, in the other. She skippec d merrily 


down to the water’s edge; not a bit of that proud, cold formality | had 
heard about,—more of the buoyant insouciance of aschool-girl. She stoop- 
ed, took a drink, and then began dabbling her white dimpled fingers in the 
transparent water, and presently seated herself on a rock tu read, unob- 
servant of the intruding eye that was gazing on her beauty in silent joy. 
Ay, throbbing, throbbing was my glad heart, at ne sient, so fascinating to 


my encharmed senses. Crouched in my lair, l watched her every movement. 
like some,keen-eyed goshawk hovering over a gentle iol ched unwit- 


tingly on the topmost green swinging bough of some k fey | tree, his whole 
frame thrilled and trembled with pleasure. I was just debating in my 
mind whether | would get up and make myself known to her—ev ry mo- 
ment fearing a discovery ; or "let her go away ignorant of my presence, 
when a circumstance occurred which unavoidably caused me to decide, and 
that quickly, what I w wld ‘i At the instant that my mind was at this 


pi int of une rtall y; | he ard a loud, coarse exclamation of surprise al d 
pl sure emanate from behind her, and ina cluster of bushes sit ilar to 
the one [ oceupied ; Laurine looked around in alarm and started, as did I, 


to see a herculean mulatto of fierce, brutal countenance, and to all appear- 
ance partially intoxicated, approa ‘hing her with rude familiarity, and a bru- 
tal grin. It was mulatto Mat. With ruffian audacity he approached the 
young girl, who was pale and half-dead with terror ; and taking off his hat, 
with a mocking bow, said, 

‘Good morning to you, my pretty little missis: what is 
doin’ down here by herself?” 

‘ Fellow,—begone, instantly !” cried she, drawing herself up with all 
that proud grand haughtiness Floralie had told of. ‘ Off, slave,” said she, 
spitting on him with supremest disgust, as he made a step nearer. “If 
you dare come nigher, a have you whipped to de ith.” 

“Ta! ha! little missis must not look so mad,” said Mulatto Mat, “it'll 
spile her pretty face. Come, you must let me steal a kiss,” and the hound 
had the audacity to attempt to put hisarm around her waist. Scarcely had 
he extended his hand towards her, when the sh: rp report of my rifle burst 
upon his ear, and his impious arm fell nerveless at his side, and in an in- 
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stant, Hero’s fangs were buried in his throat ; while, darting from my am- 
bush with the rapidity of thought, 1 bounded towards the negro and dash- 
ed the but of my gun into his face ; but he dexterously evaded the force of 
the blow, quick as it was given; by stooping, and shaking himself loose 
from the grip of the dog, he drew a long knife, and made a desperate lunge 
at me ; I parried it, but received the point of the knife in my arm. Just then 
I recollected that I had a small poc ket- pee by some chance in my pocket, 
and step ping bacl xc a pac 2. | cocke d and | | sve ‘lle d it: . but as the Mulatto saw 
me in the act of firing, he made a ohana leap into the air, and before | 
could imagine what he meant to do, I saw him churp into the water, head 
foremost, leaving no trace but a circling wave behind! 

“The devil!” exclaimed I, astonished out of my propriety by haere un- 
accountable denouement, “ what does that mean? W hy, the water there is 
more than three hundred feet deep!” I paused a moment to see if he 
would not rise somewhere, but saw nothing but a few rising bubbles. 

Miss Iveson, with equal surprise, now turn :d to me a look of inquiry, 
as if asking an exp lanation of the singular phenomenon. As soon as | 
could somewhat recover from my b en nt, | took off my cap, apolo- 
gized for my rudeness, and offered th oe usual on such oceasions, 
which she received, and returned thanks for my timely interference, with 
no girlish sthatintemidl or iccaheen, but with gay, high-bred ease 
and courtesy, and no namby-pamby, sentimental stuff about her preserver 
and everlasting gatitude, and all that. I was much pleased with the sen- 
sible and gra ful manner in which she made her acknowledgments. [ 
introduced myself as Ernie Kerne, of Reedyrill, and offered my services to 

e her home. ‘These she frankly accep ted, and added, simp ly— 

‘My name is lveson, daughter of a neighbor of yours, Mr. Kerne, with 


calli 


whom, | have no doubt, you are ac quainte .d. I have heard Miss Overton 


who, I believe. is your cousin, speak of you frequently, and, though | 
believe you have been absent from home for sometime, I think I might 
almost claim an acquaintance ; for, skies a child, I recollect you frequently 
at my father’s house. But,” she added, gayly, and I fancied there was a 
compliment implied in her looks as she said it, “I never would have recog- 
nized you in the tall young gentleman J see now.” 

My chains were riveted as I listened to her fascinating voice, and 
watcher 1 the pl ay if her quee nly ‘countenance. She explained to me that 
Floralie had started with her, to show her the Big Spring, but had stopped 
at the quarter to see a sick negress, and she had strolled on by herself. 

I, of course, with all gall; antry, express d myself happy to have been 
able to serve her r, and that I by no means anticipated the pleasure of form- 
ing her ac quaintance under such novel circumstances. Iwas gloating over 


the romance of the tl ing, you see, 

‘What could the fellow mean by drowning himself in that strange, un- 
ceremonious way r 

‘He must have been drunk or crazy ; probably both.” 

” He « ce rt ail nly was the latter,” said I, 

“ De: ! how I was frightened! How fortunate that you were near at 
hand,” said she, turning her lustrous black eyes beaming upon me, with 
an expression that perfectly intoxicated me. 

While I was explaining how I came to be so near at hand. we were 


joined by Floralie, and after relating the adventure to them, and its singu- 
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lar finale, which brought us to the gate at Puckshenubbie, I lifted my cap 
with a low salaam, and turned my course homeward. 


V2es 


“T have seen her, Floralie,” said I, a day or two after, as we sat toge- 
ther in the little trellised portico that opened on the garden at Reedyrill. 
|] had just returned from a set call at Black Oak, where I had been “ wor- 
ship ping,” in due form, at the shrine of my new divinity, Laurine Iveson., 

‘Ww ell 

‘T have aaa her even more higher, greater than | anticipated. None 
of that icy formality and selfish hauteur was manifested—to me at least. 
Dignity, grace, beauty, majesty, these blended will present the best idea. 
None of your wild, gay, romping, volatile creatures; doing brilliant things, 
saying brilliant things, uttering crystal-rayed fancies, all glitter and gilt, 
like sunlight glances on the snowy foam of a water-fall—heliochromatical 
humbugge ry—tintinnabulations of e mpty glass bells—meaning nothing. 
Here was the calm serenity, the logic-linked unity and correlation of the 
beauty of pure reason. It was the life-coloring and animate formation of 
flower-work compared with dead geometry of crystal work. 

‘Hum . 

“Yes; there was none of the fantastic apery of shallow minds—here was 


the deep ae beauty of an infinite sea of intelligence in those dark eyes. 


[ could almost fancy I was talking to one of the anticeval angels who were 
behind the scenes when the world’s constituent elem¢ nts were eliminated 
into aecord by the fiat of Deity. 

And yet when she smiled, there was a gay, glowing beauty, never 
equalled by your butterfly-tinted minds. In conversing with her for more 
than an hour, I was almost blind Fi and bewildered in following the eagle- 
soarings of her intellect. There was none of the ‘ blue’ about her; indeed, 
rather did she gO too far to the opposite extreme; there was an utter ab- 
horrence of b/uism, not expressed, but manifested in her tone and train of 
thought. She seemed almost to affect the common-place inthe garbing of 
her ideas. Jer language was the strong nervous Saxon of common collo- 
quial intercourse: but selected, deep, rich and melodious. It seemed so to 
me; but her intoning was so full of music, that | m: 1) have been estrayed 
with that. There was a current of glowing, original and poetical fancy 
escap Jing out through her seemingly barren and flowerless language, rare as 
it was beautiful, and either so natural or so artful, that with closest study 
I could not detect the art. 

‘I apply the term of ‘ eagle-soaring’ to her converse, because there was 
a mast rly nervous perc tion, appreciation of the poetry of common life, 
which would gleam out in glimpses now and then along the quiet current 
of a conversation which, to an inattentive or unapprehensive listener, 
would have appeared almost dull—that none but a master- mind could 
manifest Laurine Iveson is a oe of genit sof the highest stamp.’ 

“You are a favored youth,” replied Floralie, with a sort of half smile, 
that | verily believe was cancelled by asigh. “ Laurine is a woman of 
genius, as I told you at first: but I really believe she is too proud to let the 
commonalty, who could not appreciate her, have any suspicion that such 
is the fact.”’ 

“ T hardly know but that I ought to condemn that pride in her youspeak 
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of, in that it is a degree of selfishness. But all are selfish, in some way or 
other ; and hers is, | must say, the highest and most refined manifestation 
ofit | ever saw. You have none of it, dear Floralie—none of any kind— 
and insomuch I must declare you are greater, and of a nobler nature, than 
she.” 

“Oh!1? No, I am not selfish—I may flatter myself so far; but that is 
a sort of negative quality, the only kind I possess 1 wish I was a woman 

of genius, like your Laurine.” 
“ My Laurine? She’snone of mine, I have told you over and over 
that I love her not. That she is not the kind of woman I could love.” 

“Well, you are a queer, paradoxical fellow, and say things, | believe, 
just for the purpose of puzzling people. But if lam any judge of such 
matters, | would say that you love her pretty extensively.” 

“Come, now, you are a lover; ; give me some tokens by which I may 
know if | be i im love or no. 

“ Ja lover?” and she blushed crimson. 

“ Pshaw! now don’t go to blushing about it, or I shall believe my jest 
was a true word spoken, In love? Why, yes, and | always thoug ht you 
ought to make me your confidant.’ 

“ You my confi lant 2?” asked she with an air of perplexity and embar- 
rassment that | aie not understand. 

“Why yes, you know I made you mine when I used to be enamored 
with Bessy Raymond.” 

“What do you mean? You know I—I—am not in love with any 
be dy.” 

“No? You would’nt tell Ike Montmery so, you sly rogue. 

* Ike Montmery !” and she burst into a ‘hearty laugh ; *“T never dreamed 
of such athing. But now I think of it, Ike is a mighty 1 tice fellow, and I 
believe I ati fall in love with him right away.’ 

“Ah! I admire your tact. But here comes Thealan, and with what a 
rueful end: “Hallo. Chunk, lad, what’s wrong with you ?” 

* Everything,” said he, making a ludicrous contortion of countenance as he 
approached with a huge frown on his brow. “ Here is my little King Charles 
Poodle, that I was raising for Anne Macoun, drown: d himself in a basin 
of milk, and Murro, the rascal, has broke the lock of my new gun. And, 
confound it, there is Uncle Sebastian going to take Molly and Flower, and 
Anne Macoun, to Columbia to school to-morrow, and the Lord only knows 


when I shall get to see ’em again.” 
“ What a coneatenation of calamities ! 
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Scripture Geology and Scripture Astronomy. 


SCRIPTURE GEOLOGY AND SCRIPTURE ASTRONOMY.* 


Arrer the palpably futile attempts of Buckland, Pye Smith, Miller, 

Anderson, Hitchcock and others, to reconcile the letter of Scripture with 

F geology, it is refreshing to see a book like this, which candidly impales 
itself on the Biblical horn of the dilemma, and ignores geology altogether. 

The author denies that the world is more than six thousand years old, or 

that the universe was made other than in six literal days, and thinks the 

deluge “ a far more credible and satisfactory” mode of accounting for the 

changes which the phenomena of the earth exhibit, than the theory of 


geology. He admits there are difficulties in the way, and says :— 


‘Let us meet all objections fairly put, whenever an answer is practicable, but 

is not, it is legitimate to fall back « i ti 1 ( ) ( H eis 

yu in eround. . . . . . <A firm, cordial belief in God’s revelation to 
in limits while it awakens the spirit of philosophic inquiry; and had its study 
been pursued in connection with physical researches, its advocates would have 
n red t pains of ce I o } ny a th \ 3s, by 1 sary 
‘nce, to its rejection. We are not exciting groundless apprehension : much 

Jo we betray a state of mind in unison with such v1 on 0b were erreuial 

cf Gali leo. Tb confound the a ] ‘ocates of the M sat ( a uth the iq rant, 

|, persecuting priests of a dark ag to s y the | not very stent 

with well-grounded claims to superior acumen. The discoveries of that much in- 
jured astronomer did not conflict with revelation: but some of our modern geo- 
vical theories clash directly with the teachings of Moses. Even to refer 
the period designated by ‘the begin ’ to millions of : back, in order to ac- 
for certain stratified fi lr e- 
‘ } rs the ere ( \ hl ( \ heds o 

I d, und ol tl il ol \ l h Ss l aqiscoy . ¢ 

\ I xth days or 1 I { of heaven ¢ ] k ¢ at 

Mos: e era, and that they then, owing 1 yatu ther purifiea ion of the atmosphere, 
| rourtl lay becam« vi bl in firmam<¢ nd 1 rie 1 ney S$ to 

ly m ed earth, is a supp vhich cannot | re led v h the 

( l 1 tl (a rd de two nd thi l fj mMament 
Het 10 the supporters « l may be 4 who assume 
lt ul thei fa h in 1 nas no Cn ] Vi eWS oO! 

W ol ( yn who ib ni I ly the Mo nt < cre ition. 

the unity of the race, the univé of the Del the re n for the 

m of the Sabbath An ( s, too, may be found those who dis- 

rd Seri belief that d the quel ( ! mal 

ere of divine appoint und O are \ credi- 

D ( vculous pol s Old Testamei ( 
were extremely pro o hyperbolize! Thre 1 the tendency of 

al views on the one hand, and of geological gs) lations on the other, it 

me not uncommon to represent the P teuch as a collection of popular 

, having se: ly any more foundation, in fact, than the | ids of clas- 

al antiquity ; and, with the writings of Herodotus, or t poems of Homer, to 
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be philosophically referred to an age of.fabulous uncertaint Ss 
° . : “hs ee ed . . ° } 1 1 1 , *) 

: then difficulties are insinuated under the mask of philosophy, or of 
1 he . nd t en, again. we are cravely told that the B ble is~snota revelation of 


Sel hat it can readily be explained, in accordance with ceological dedue- 

tions, by putting a different construction on this or that part, or by resolving thi 

par wars of the Mosaic account into general terms or figurative lan 

What do the Scriptures teach respecting the work of creation? is tl 

‘ oy question considered in this treatise. It brings to the support of thi 

Mosa cord, arguments drawn from the laws of Biblical interpretation in rela- 

t to the use of the term beginning ; from the positive state ment of the sacred 
} 


historian, that, in the space of six days, the generations of the hea 


i 





were completed ; from the fact that, throughout the Scriptures, the formation « 
man is referred to th same period, or included in the x days work of creat 

rom tl i m assicne L fi the inst ution « the Sabbatl nd ft the 
afterwards 1 on this fact, grow out of al n of all 1 u 
tems ol re se tl » ack ow ment of G ] is T » Cre ! oO! t! 
tac I th el { lw of tis rete ed t the s period W h tl crea 
tl nd from the glory and honor due and ascribed to /Zim, and without whom 
Was ni anytnhil ma that was made.” —Jnt) yductio 


This long quotation enables the author to “define his positi« n”’ without 


much ambiguity, and he has unquestionably taken the only honest ground 
He thinks there is no use in mincing the 
ture and Geology cannot be made to agree 


on which to fight his battle. 
matter any longer—that Seri y 
oil and water, and forthwith he must needs blurt out the 


any more than 
fact. Others, to whom the interests of the Church were dear, have done 


their best to cover up, and get round, and explain away the truth: they 
even to themselves. As Messrs. 


were unwilling, doubtless, to admit it 
Lord & Dickinson have thought proper to throw off all reserve, it becomes 
necessary to point out the conclusions to which their premises infallibly 
In point of fact, the literal interpretation of the Bible is as opposed 


tend. 
In hope, therefore, of inducing the 


to Astronomy as it is to Geology. 
learned and pious authors to modify in their next edition the quotation 
given above, so as to include Galileo and Lyell, as it were, in the same boat, 
we proceed to gather the astronomical teachings of holy writ, in the sam 
spirit of verbal criticism with which Mr. Lord proves his 

And, first, what do the Scriptures teach in regard to the earth? It is 
moon and stars being 


point. 


evident that it is the centre of the universe, the sun, 
set in the firmament of heaven ¢o give light upon the earth,’”’* 


mere adjuncts 
<ingdoms ( 


It is an extended plain, so that from a high mountain all the | rf 
the earth might be seen at once.t It has breadth, ‘ nds, and four corn rs.f 

The earth is immovably fixed upon foundations, corner-stones and 
pillars, underneath which is water. ‘ He hath established the earth on its 
foundations so that it shall not be moved forever and ever.—W here wast 
thou at my laying the foundations of the earth? Narrate, since thou pos- 
5, who applied measuring rods to it? Since thou 
its bases let in? or who laid a stone for its 
corner? He shaketh the earth out of its place, and the pillars thereof 
tremble.—The pillars of the earth are the Lord’s, and he hath set the world 
The earth and all the inhabitants thereof are dissolved; | 
Hear ye, O mountains, the Lord’s controversy, 


For upon the scas he hath found d 


full understanding 


Sesseth 


knowest, upon what were 


upon them. 
bear up the pillars of it. 
and ye strong foundations of the earth. 


Gen. 1 17 
{ Job xxxvili. 18; Isa. xl. 


+ Luke iv. 5. 
28 ; Rev. vii. 1; Isa. xlv, 22; xi, 12. 
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it, and upon the streams he hath fixed it. O give thanks to Him who hath 
spread out the earth upon the waters. Thou shalt not make a graven 
image of anything that is in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in 
the waters under the earth; generation cometh and generation goeth, but 
the earth forever standeth.’”* 

But these, our author may reply, are figur: itive expressions, and must 
be inte rpre ‘ted by the lis cht ot mo a m science Let | him take care lest. by 
so doing, we be setting to the infidel a nlogiata an examp le of wresting the 
Scriptures to their own destruction. The next thing some “ hammer- 
bearing philosopher” will say, the six days of Creation are figurative, and 

“then “the Sabbath can no long r be regarded as the divine memorial of 
God’s SIX days’ work of creation.” Consistency is a } wel, It is a bad 
rule that will not work both ways. 

Next let us inquire what the Scriptures teach in regard to th e sky or 
heaven. And here two good old E glish expressions will help those who 
have been led away by the new-fangled Co postions philosop shy to realize 
the truth. It is a proverb, “if the sky falls, we shall catch larks ;” again : 
‘a multitude, “a shout went up that made the welkin ring.’ 


a 
=> 
f 


‘Now my tas 7 is sm oothly done, 
| can walk, ( » J can run, 


Quick \ to the reen eart : end. 
Where thi how'd elkin slow doth bend,.”’—Afi/to 


This welkin is, in fact, the firmament of Gen. i. 6. 





‘It is said, Gen. i. 7.” says Cruden, “that God made the firmament in the 
midst of the waters, in order to separate the inferior from the superior waters. 
The word there used is rakiah, which is translated expansion, something expanded, 
or I i ent, something firm and sold, The verb raka from whence rakiah is 
aerive |. sienifies to spread metal with the hammer, to m ke f ie y crush Lo pieces, 
to beat. Moses uses this word to describe the gold w h was beaten in order to 
CON ark and the tables of the holy with it; Exod. xxxix. 3, Num. xvi. 38, 39. 
Isaiah. to denote the plates of gold wherewith the idols were covered, Isa. xl. 19. 

ame prophet and the psalmist to express the spreading forth of the earth 
and its floating on the waters, for this was the conception which the Hebrews 
had of it. Isa. xlii. 5; Psal. exxxvi. 6.’ 


As this is rather an important point, it may be well to strengthen it by 
 Coration pon the Rev. J. Pye Smith, D.D., LL.D. It will be found 
in his work entitled, Relation between the Holy Script ures and G@ IY, pp 
180-181, P hila, ed. Of this book, Dr. 8. G. Morton says, “ I ae this 
among the most instructive volumes that has issued from the press since 
the revival of letters, and for this reason,—that it constitutes a link be- 
tween religion and natural science——studies which have hitherto been as 


isoluted as if they were incompatible with each other 


The Hebrew word (rakia) is commonly translated ji after the ex- 
ample of the Septuagint (crepéwpa) but many modern critics have sought to mol- 
lify the iilosophical idea of a solid concave shell over « heads, by using the 
word ! No doubt they felt their minds acquies¢ in this term, as ex- 
pres * very well the diffused fluid which surrounds the eart and so leaving 


in 

us at liberty to conceive of its increasing tenuity, till it is lost in the plaaiotaty 

Ps. civ. 5: Job xxxviii. 4, 5, 6; ix. 6; 1 Sam ii. 8; Ps, Ixxv. 3; Mic. vi. 2; Ps. 
xxiv. 2; Ps. cxxxvi. 6; Ex. xx. 4; Eccles. 1. 4 
t Cruden’s Concordance, article Firmament. 
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spaces, But this is the transferring of a modern idea, to times and persons which 
had it not. The Hebrew language had no word for air, properly speaking : b 

cause they knew not the thing. Their nearest approaches were with words that 
denoted watery vapor, condensed and thus rendered visible, whether floating 
around them, or seen in the breathing of animals: and words for smoke arising 
from substances burning; and for at in motion, wind, a zephyr—whisper, or a 
storm. But of elastic fluids they had no idea. The cia under consideration 
strictly signifies a solid substance, extended Py beating out, or rolling, or any other 
mode of working a ductile mass. The old word firmament, was therefore the 


most proper. Examining the whole s ek by connecting it with some passages 


which have ‘heen “ Lote “ld, an be some vet to be lentione d, we acquire an idea of 


the mete oro] oO; ey ol » Hel _ They supposed that ata moderate dista e abo 

the fliahts of birds mas a sO id concave hei visph re. a Lind of dome. fransm nt. in 
ents h thre stars were tha d as la nps : ind contain? qd ope) lngs to be US / or ¢ losed as 
was necessary, It was understood as supporting a kind of celestial ocean, ¢ illed 
‘the waters above the firmament’ and ‘the waters above the heavens. “This 
was the grand reservoir, containing water to be discharged at proper times in 
rain, with which were connected water-courses for the overflowing, p ! 


out.’”* 


es we read, Gen. vii. 11. that at the deluge, “ The fountains of 


the great de p (the waters under the earth) were broken up, and the win- 
dows of heaven were opened.” In Gen, viii, 2, these “ windows of heaven 
were stopped.” 

‘The solid crystalline + arch of heaven was opened also, to permit com- 
munications between earth and heaven, asin Jacob’s dream, Gen. xxviii. 13. 

And behold a ladder set upon the earth, and the top of it reached to 
heaven; and behold the angels of God ascending and descending on it. 
And behold the Lord stood above it, and said,” &e. Parallel to this is the 
passage, John i. 51. “ And he saith unto them, verily, verily, | say unto 
you, hereafter \ ou sh ill see he: ven open, and the angels of God ascen ling 
and descending upon the Son of man.” The translation of Enoch, the as- 
cension of Elijah in a chariot of fire, and of our Lord in a cloud, are far 
more easily conceived by an ingenious adoption of the real cosmogony of 
the Bible, than by supposing, with the astronomers, that our world is glo- 
bular, spinning round in space—a third rate planet, almost imperce} 
in the vast extent of the solar system, that S\ stem itself almost an ins 
sible point in immensity. Our Galileos would have us believe, forsooth, 
in a heaven where suns like our own may be reckoned by millions, and 
where the planets that roll around them are beyond all our powers of 
vision ; that the whole system to which our planet belongs is but a subor- 
dinate unit among a g: laxy of stars, that galaxy but one among many which, 
as vast in size and as glorious as our own, are scattered indefinitely through 
infinite space. . 

No, no; the orthodox doctrine is, that above our solid heaven are others 
concentric with it, into the third of which St. Paul testifies (2 Cor. xii. 2) 
he was caught up. “The idea of a crystalline vault of heaven was hand- 
ed down to the middle ages by the fathers of the Church, who believed the 
firmament to consist of seven to ten glassy strata, incasing one another 
like the different coatings of an onion. This supposition still keeps its 
ground in some of the monasteries of Southern Europe, where I was 
greatly surprised to hear a venerable prelate express an opinion in refer- 


* Job, xxxvii. 25. +t Ezekiel, i. 22; Rev. iv. 6. 
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ence to the fall of wrolites at Aigle, which at that time formed a subject 
of considerable interest, that the bodies we called meteoric stones, with 
vitrified crusts, were not portions of the fallen stone itself, but simply 
fragments of the crystal vault shattered by it in its fall.’"—Humboldt’s 
Cosmos, vol. 3, p. 169, 

Heaven is sie so far distant but that the builders of the tower of Babel 
hoped to reach it. “ And they said, go to, let us build us a city anda 
tower whose top may reach unto heaven, and let us make us a name, lest 
we be scattered abroad upon the tace of the whole earth. And the Lord 
came down to see the city and the tower which the children of men 
builded. And the Lord said, Behold the people is one, and they have all 
one language ; and this they begin to do; and now nothing will be restrain- 


ed trom them wh ich the uy have imadi) ed to do. Go to, iet us go down and 


there contound their language.’** Can there be al yth ng plainer than 
this ? 

The 1 irness of heaven is implied when the angel of the Li d called to 
Hagar and to Abraham “ out of heaven.’’+ In fact. the whole of both the 
Old and New Testaments recognizes this ¢o1 ception of he universe, and 
no other: to quote all the passages which express or imply it would swell 
this é rti le be yond our Space, A fe W more W il] Sl fhi c, 


The standing still of the sun and moon at Joshua’s command, and the 


1 


reverse motion of the shadow on the sun-dial of Hezekiah, are absolutely 
inconsistent with the C ae ernican system, but are easily conceivable on the 
theo q ot Psalms XIX oe \ hi ( h re pre sent “the st hasa bridegro lit CON- 
ing out of his chamber, an a joicing as a strong man torunarace. His 
going forth is from the end of Res and his circuit unto the ends of it.” 

‘The stars also,” Gen. he 16. These are very small matters, only 


of ther to be east to the ¢ 10,) and 


worthy of thre 2 words in the account of the creation, ana at stined some 
ground and stamped upon, (Dan, v 
the rest to fall to the earth, (Matt. xxiv. 29, and Mark xiii. 95 ) before its 


| cl true tion, And I be held whet he had Ope 1i¢ d the sixth seal. and 
lo there was a great earthquake, and the sun became black as sackcloth of 
| 


hair, and the moon became as blood: and the stars of heaven fell unto 


“P ea th, evel as a fig- tree casteth her untimely figs, when shi is shake nh 
( thty wind: and the heaven di parted as a scroll when it is rolled 


ORK ‘ r, and eve ry mountain and island were moved out of their places.” 
Rev. vi. 12, 13, 14. 

It only remains to give the Scripture doctrine of hell, which is a corol- 
lary to that of the earth and heaven. The earth is an extended plain, 
heaven a solid arch above it. and hell a dark cavern beneath it. The 
Lh bri W word Scheol, the Gre k uns, O1 had Ss. (lite rally the unseen place, ) 
and our Ienelish word, hell, (from a Saxon wi rd signif i] a hole.) are no- 
thing more nor less than a general rec ptacle for the dead under ground 
A confusion of ideas in the popular mind has been created by King 
James translators in two ways: jirst, by rendering scheol and hades in 
some places by the grave, as in Gen, xxxvii. 35, dacob says, “I will go 
down to the grave (scheol, or hell) to my son mourning.” Secondly, by 
an entirely different word, ge henna being also rendered /ell. ' 


The most elaborate des ription of hell is to be found in Isaiah XIV. 9 to 


Gen. xi. 4, 5, 6. t Gen. xxi. 17 and xxii. 11. 
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16: Speaking of the death of the King of Babylon, he eloquently says, 
‘Hell from beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming; it 
stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth; it hath 
raised up from their thrones all the kings of the nations. All they shall 
speak and say unto thee; art thon also become weak as we? Art thou 
become like unto us ? Thy pomp is brougnt down to the grave, and the 
noise of thy viols ; the worm is spread under thee, and the worms cover 
thee. Tow art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning! 
how art thou cut down to the ground, which didst weaken the nations! 
For thou hast said in thy heart, I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt 
my throne above the stars of God.* —[ will also sit upon the mount of the 
congregation, in the sides of the north. I will ascend above the heights of 
clouds. I will be like the Most High. Yet thou shalt be brought down 
to hell, to the sides of the pit.” 

Again, “ For they are all delivered unto death to the nether parts of the 
earth in the midst of the children of men, with them that go down to th 
pit. . .  . They also went down into hell with him, unto them that 
be lain with the sword.” Ezek. xxxi, 14-17. “Though they dig into 
Matt's thence shall my hand take them; though they climb up into heaven, 
thence will | bring them down.” Amos ix. 2. “ And thou, Capernaum, 
which art exalted unto heaven, shall be brought en to hell.” Matt xi. 
23. This is the same word (hades) in the original which is translated, 
1 Cor. xv. 55, “ O grave, where is thy victory ” It should be in both places 
the same word. 

There is a curious illustration of the ideas of the Hebrews in regard t: 
the place of the deceased, in the Book of Jasher, as pub ished by M. M. 
Noah, 1 1840. A son throws himself on the grave of his mother, and 
ealls a soa to her in his distress; to his engiied she answers him from 
‘low, giving him comforting advice. We quote from memory only. 
The descent of Christ into hell must not be understood of gehenna, but 
if hades. Still, the misapprehensions caused by indiscriminate transla- 
tion, ore fixed ~ meaning of hell now-a-days as a place of torment so 
strong that the ise of the word in this connection causes scandal to 
some ee The Beal Church, therefore, allows the substitution in 
the Creed of “ He went to the place of departed spirits,” in place of “ He 
descended into hell”— (: lescendit ad ae i 

The meaning attached to this article of the ( ‘reed at the time it was in- 
troduced (and by implication the meaning of the word hell in Scripture) 
is clearly manifest in the ae Gospel of Nicodemus attr 
buted to the third century. The Canonical Gospels relate, that at the 
crucifixion * many heat Ss of ‘the saints arose, and came out of their graves 
after his resurrection, and went into the Holy City and appeared unto 
many.” In the Gospel of Nicodemus, two of these persons, Charinus and 
Lenthius, sons of Simeon, are found on their knees in the street, breuynt 
to the synagogue, privately sworn by God ~ lonai and the God of Israel, 
and induced to relate the mysteries of their resurrection in writing as fol- 
lows: “ When we wer e places d with our Risers} in the depth of hell, in the 
blackness of davhiane: on a sudden there appeared the color of the sun 
like gold, and a substantial purple-colored light enlightening the place. 
Presently upon this, Adam, the father of all mankind, with all the patri- 
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* These stars being “ set in the firmament.” 
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archs and prophets, rejoiced and said, That light is the author of everlast 
ing light.”> Simeon arrives, and announces the coming of Christ. Adam 
causes Seth to relate what he heard from Michael, the archangel, when he 
sent him to Paradise to entreat God to anoint his head in his sick 
There is a quarrel between Satan and the Prince of Heil, concerning the 
expected arrival of Christ in hell. Christ arrives at hell’s gates—great con- 
nator ensues. “The mighty Lord — in the form of a man, and 
enlightened those places which had ever before been in darkness.” Death 
se ” ‘r Officers are in great horror at ( ‘hrist’s coming. He tramples on 
Death, seizes the Prince of Hell, and deprives him of all his power. 
Beelzebub, Prince of Hell, vehemently upbraids Satan for persecuting 
Christ, and bringing him to hell. Christ gives Beelzebub dominion over 
Satan for ever, asa ee for taking away Adam and his sons. 
Christ takes Adam by the hand, the rest of the saints join hands, and they 
all ascend with him to ] aradize. Christ delivers Adam to Michael the 
archangel. They meet Enoch and Elijah in heaven, and also the penitent 
thief, who relates how he came to Paradise. Charinus and Lenthius being 
only allowed three days to remain on earth, deliver in their narratives, which 


miraculously correspond. They vanish, and Pilate records these transac- 


ness, 


tions.* 

The above synopsis shows pre tty clearly the meaning attached to the 
word hades in ancient times. It would be interesting to examine the doe- 
trine of future punishment (an entirely different thing) by the light of 
a ture; but this, to do it justice, woul l require an article to itself, and 

e have no desire to trench upon theology prep er.t Our object is simply 
in argumentum ad hominem against Mr. Lord and any others who beli 
in Astronomy, and revile Geology as unscriptural. “Ifs ripture teaches 


me science infallibly, it teaches all sciences infallibly. Geology is only a 


eve 


stripling, and some people think a child fair game ; but he has a hig brothe 
Astrono! iy, Who will not see —s imposed upon, without retaliating. Dr 
alee i thinks he does not at all “ betray a state of mind in unison with 


such prejudices as were eons against Galileo.” But if he does not, he 
ought to; for “the ignorant, bigoted and persec uting priests of a dark age 
had far, far stronger se riptural authority for asserting that the earth stands 
still and the sun moves, than the highly enlightened pastors of our own 
day have for saying that the universe was created only 6000 years ago in 
six literal days, on the seventh of which God Almighty rested. If the 
Divine authority of the Sabbath, which seems to be the most in iportant 
thing in danger from the heresies of Geology, is to be sustained on such 
grounds, the solid firmament of the welkin is indispensable to bear the 
load. 

We have spoken plainly; but is there not a cause? Really, when these 
bibliolaters, as Coleridge calls them, try their puny efforts to s top the car 
of science by interposing the verbal inspiration of S cripture, it is high time 
they shoul | be told plainly and distinetly the absurdities into which they 


plunge picid tee, 


A. L. 


Apocryphal New Testament. London, 1821. Pp. 59, &e. 
t See, however, the admirable and impartial dissertation on this interesting subject 


in Dr. Barrow’ s Sermons and Fragments. London, 1834. P. 202, &e. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


—$—=> 9 —— 
HORATIO SEYMOUR, OF NEW-YORK. 


In introducing the subject of this sketch, a man upon whom, as one of 
the rising pillars of the state, the hopeful eye of the Democracy of New 
York is intently fixed, it is believed that an interest attaches to him, not 
confined to the state of his birth and residence, and the scene of his 
entire immediate connection with political life. The powerful influence 
which the state of politics in New-York, from the very necessity of the 
case, exerts upon the welfare of the Democratic party of the Union, and 
the remarkable and anomalous position of parties in the state of late years, 
naturally gives an importance, as well as interest, to the career of one 
who has been prominently identified as a leader with the political move 
ments, which have been looked upon by the country at large with so much 
solicitude, and which have been attended with such momentous conse- 
quences, As Mr. Seymour’s connection with public life is wholly em- 
braced within the period occupied by these movements, the writer will 
course be called upon, cursorily of necessity, to notice some of the pecu 
liar features of these bitter and very unfortunate controversies. Before 


entering upon this part of the subject, however, it is proper to give a briet 


sketch of his more immediately personal biography. 

Horatio Seymour was born in the year 1811, in the town of Pompey 
county of Onondaga, in the state of New-York, and is now of course just 
forty years of age. He may be said with truth to be descended fron n dis- 
tinguished democratic stock, his ancestors and numerous connections in 
this and other states having been, as far as the writer is aware, always at 
tached to the Democratic party. The larger portion of the family in its 
various branches resides in the state of Connecticut. They are all the de 
scendants of Ricuarp Seymour. one of the original settlers of Hartford, i 
that state, where he and the two or three subsequent generations livec 
died. Major Mosrs Seymour, of the fourth generation,”served with dis 
tinction in the war of the Revolution, and was present at the surrender of 
Burgoyne. He represented, with great credit, and most acceptably to his 
constituents, the town of Litchfield in the legislature of Connecticut for 
seventeen years. He also held many important and responsible stations 
in the town church. Ile had five sons, of whom Henry Ssymovr, 
the father of Horatio. was one. He was born in 1780, and on arriving at 
man’s estate, he removed to Onondaga County, in the state of New-York, 
whence, shortly after the birth of Horatio, he removed to Utica, where, after 
serving the state with great ability in the legislature, and as one of the 
earliest Canal Commissioners for many years, he died, leaving a large for 
tune and a distinguished reputation. A brother of Henry, whose nam 
does not occur to the writer, was a member of the United States Senate, 
from Vermont, for about twelve years. The Hon. Origen 8S. Seymour, 
member of Congress elect from the Litchfield district, Connecticut, is a son 
of another brother named Ozias. The Hon. Davin L. Seymour, member 
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of Congress elect from the Rensselaer district, New-York, and the pre- 
sent Governor Sevmour, of Connecticut, are also, the writer believes, sons 
of others of these brothers, The father of Governor Seymour was, we be- 
lieve, a soldier in the Revolution. The family have alw: Lys been distin- 
guished for their ability, and renowned for their patriotism.* 

Horatio Seymour, having received a liberal education, directed his at- 
tention towards the study of law, was admitted early in life to the bar, 
and commenced the practice of his profession in the city of Utica. The 
cares of a large, and widely extended estate, however, devolving upon 
him on the death of his father, together with that of whic h he came into 
possession in the right of his wife, a daughter of the late John R. Bleecker, 
Ksq., one of the wealthiest citizens of Albany, requiring all his time and 
attention, and taxing to the utmost his exertions for a number of years, he 
was obliged to relinquish the practice of a profession of which. he had 
every prospect of becoming a successful and eminent member. In his 
duties as a citizen, and in all other relations in life, he has always been an 
active aud influential member of the community, and his pe rsonal popu- 
larity was signally manifested, when he came before the people for their 
suflrages, by his election to the mayoralty, in the spring after his first 
election to the legislature, being then only thirty years of age, by a hand- 
some majority, in a city where the whigs were, at the time, large ‘ly in the 
ascendant. Mr. Seymour had, from his youth, been viene attached to 
the De mocratic party, and performed his duty in the ranks with an ability 
and etleet, which soon rendered him conspic uously 1 useful. In 1841, having 
in se vious years declined the same honor, he accepte dl a nomination for 
the legislature from the county of Oneida, and was elected by one of those 
large majorities so fashionable in that stronghold of the Democratic party. 
At this period, just ten years ago, commenced the public career of Mr. 
Seymour, 

he ey of the De moere atic party of the state of Ne *W -York, since that 
period, has been a subject of curiosity and perplexity throughout the Un- 
ion. the democracy of the whole nation have felt and realized the unfor- 
tunate results grow ing out of the divisions and dissensions whieh have pros- 
trated the ewe r of the party in this state, so long looked upon as the cit- 
aaa whose preservation against the assaults of federalism, depended 
the triumph ote Democratic party in the Union; but they have regarded 
the causes which have led to these results, as too intricate a subject to be 
easily unravelled. That the conflicting statements of parties, more imme- 
diately connected with these dissensions, are calculated to embarrass the 
minds of those who depend upon the representations of others, rather than 
an examination of their own, for the formation of their opinions, is very 
true; yet, this is a subject so important, in the magnitude of its results, 
that it challenges the fair and candid investigation and consideration of 
every teqelianal democrat in the country. The suicidal and pusillanimous 
policy adopted by the last National Democratic Convention, in not recogniz- 
ing its re sponsibili ties, and refusing to pass upon the que stion of organi- 


In the brief space of time allowed the writer to prepare this sketch, he has not 
had the opportunity of that communication with Mr. Seymour or his connections, 
which was desirable ; and it is therefore not improbable that these personal details 
in regard to his family relations, as well as himself, are incomplete, and possibly not 
netirely accurate. 
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zation, growing out of the division in New-York, which was brought before 
that body, as the sole tribunal competent to dispose of it, was, in a degree, 
the result of this disposition on the part of many members to avoid the diffi- 
culty of examining and deciding for themselves. This difficulty has been 
unnecessarily magnified and exaggerated. A candid consideration of the 
fact s obviousls presented, with the exercise of that ordinary discrimination 
or common sense which is the attribute of all intelligent minds, could, at 
any time, and with the greatest ease, demolish any difficulty that appeared 
to lie in the way. In political, as well as physical me when objects 
are thrown upon the retina in an inverted position, the brain, if allowed to 
perform its natural and friendly function, will very kindly set them on 
their legs. It is to be hoped that the next national ener may not be 
called upon to pass upon this much vexed question; but, if it should be, 
(and it is not at all impossible that it may be,) it is cma desirable that 
it should be met in a candid and discriminating spirit, and with a just and 
fearless determination to settle it on its merits. ‘Torepeat the error of the 
last convention will result in the perpetuation of the disorganization, and 
the permanent demoralization of the Democratic party of New-York. 

The propriety of these incidental remarks, in connection with the pre- 
sent b lograp hical sketch, should not be questioned, as the po litical career 
of Mr. Seymour has been so prominently identified and intimately con- 
nected with all the movements which have accompanied the controv rsy 
from its commencement, that the brief and hurried notice which th 
limits of the Review will allow, will necessarily touch upon some of th 
principal points involved in it. The continuous and earnest efforts made 
by Mr. Seymour to remove the causes of dissension, and to bring the 
masses of the party together on the broad platform of its ancient faith, 
from which a portion of them have unfortunately strayed, have been so 
conspicuous, that a cursory notice of the rise and progress of the divisiot 
is conducive, if not necessary to a proper appreciation of his motives and 

duct. It j is not the design of the writer to discuss the merits of the 
subjects in controversy, but merely to let the circumstances attending Mr. 
Seymour’s public course and action, point the moral deducible from the 
political movements in the State of New-York, embraced within the pe- 
riod alluded to. It is a lamentable, and not very creditable fact. that the 
history of the Democratic party of New-York during that period, is little 
else than a history of i internal feud and discord—a history of “a house 
divided against itself. It is of course, as a necessary coincident, that this 
for a great part of that period, is ahistory of disaster and defeat. It should 
not be inferred, however, that Mr. Seymour is to be regarded as an 
agitator in these divisions. He has always been the apostle of pe 
In all the exe itement of debate. and at every period of this heated contr 
versy, he has constantly extended the olive- b ranch, Indeed, his « fforts 
behalf of concill: ition have bee nso urgent , that their e Xpe die ney has some- 
times been questioned by many of his more ardent and irritated associates 
of the Old Line Democrac ‘y. It is not to be wondered at, that there 


should be a difference of opinion among the soundest democrats in regard 


to the true course for bringing back to the Democratic party the sheep tha 


have strayed from the fold. Mr. Seymour’s spirit is exceedingly tg il and 
generous, and these efforts of his in behalf of conciliation are the neces- 
sary manifestations of his natural disposition. In all his volitical « course 
—in the legislature and in the party movements, in which he has partici- 
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pated,—he has always gone in the same direction, as far as he could, with- 
out a sacrifice of his principles. As in the legislature, notwithstanding 
his liberality, he was the bold and efficient defender of the time-honored 
landmarks of the democracy, so he should be relied on as a faithful cham- 
pion of sound principles now. In speaking of Mr. Seymour’s character- 
istics, it may be as well to give in this connection a portion of a brief 


sketch given by Judge Hammond, in his “ Political History of New- 
York.” Re ferring to Mr. S ., at the time of his service in the legislature, 









he Say S: 





Ve have seldom known a man who possessed higher aud better qualifica- 
tions for usefulness and success in a popular government than Horatio Seymour. 
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Kind and social by nature, allabie in tis Geportinent, possessing @ SN wa, Gis- 
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eerning mind, fluent, and at times eloquent In adevate, enlarged 1M His views, l- 
heral almost to a fault to his opponent nd fascinatine i A Aen x 

















seemed better calculated to aog ure an nb ence in a legislative body than he, 
and few indeed, at his time . ha fact ac {Unis la bette st; nd Yr or 
more substantial moral power. ie h de ily made himself well a “d with 
the great and varied interests of the state of New-York, an ( m which 
t much in debate, and oave lim an a lvantagy over older members, and 
wl 1, at the same time, enabled him to rend r services in lee slation highly use- 











‘al to the state. 











ind benefic 
Mr. Seymour was elected to the assembly in 1841, for the session com- 
mencing on the Ist January, 1842. The assembly comp vrised at that ses- 


sion an unusually large number of eminent and ti alented men. In enume- 


















rating them, Judge Hammond says: 
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United States senator, from Albany; Lemuel Stetson, from Clinton county; 










Davis, from Renssel: 
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and of man, Calvin T. Hurlbut, from St. Lawrence: the tive and ener 

Ha Sey Rogers, and John Cramer, { om Sarat wa? Aiba \. Li land, fron Steuben : 
C Humphrey, former speaker, and now clerk of the Supreme Court, from 
Tt KIDS: and Michael Lloffinan and Arphaxad Loon Ss, Irom the county ol 






Herkimer, were all men of distinguished ability.” 






It is sufficient evidence of the ~— and character of Mr. Seymour, that 
alt hous gh at that time quite youn , Just 30 years of age, he at once took 
rank as a prominent and leading me nembe r. The Democratic party had 1 

gained its ascendency in both branches of the legislature. Many ieapakt 
ant measures which cannot here be enumerated were passed, in all of 
which Mr, S. took an active part. ‘The great measure of the session was 
the passage of the celebrated bill of Michael Hoffman in relation to the 
finances, which had such a powerful effect in restoring the ae 
financial credit ofthe state. This bill was sup an “1 by the democratic 
members with great unanimity ; but met with violent opposition from the 
whigs. It was at this session that a schism began to manifest itself in the 
democratic ranks. It did not show itself in the debates, or in the action 
in regard to legislative matters, but in expressions of opposition to the re- 
nomination of Mr. Bouck for Governor, and to those who were supposed 
to be his especial friends. Strange tests of political faith began to be talked 
about—a new dispensation seemed to have visited some of the prominent 
members of the party, and it,began to be insinuated that those who did not 
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embrace it would be unchurched. Forgetting that the fathers and apostles 
of our time-honored po litical faith had based the Democratic party upon 
certain grand and comprehensive principles, “as broad and general as thi 
easing air,” they desired to substitute certain notions, or “ isms,” int 
the place of those principles. It is needless to say, that Mr. Seymour 
opposed these factious movements in caucus and otherwise, and refusi 
to bow to these strange gods. The fire was, however, smothered fo: 
the time, and Wm. C. Bouck and Daniel S. Dickinson were re-nominated 
and elected Governor and Lieutenant.Governor of the state. 

Mr, Seymour was a member of the assembly the succeeding session, as, 
1 ineludn or the session of 1845. The session of 
1843 was principally distinguished by an open effort to create a breach in 
the Democratic party of the state. Governor Bouck’s administration was 


indeed, he was until, an 


met at the threshold, by an organized, and vindictive opposition among 
leading men of the section before referred to. This opposition was mani- 
fested especially with reference to the appointments made by the gov 

nor. A | itter, sectional feelir & Was be on ing to be fomented throughout 
the state. The particulars of the at that period, cannot be giver 
vithin the limits of this sketch. to say, that th gover! or did all 
that was px ssible, in his ju loement, Lay it. In the bestowal of his pa 
tronage, he endeav« red to recog) is cti ms, but to divide it | 

] 


as possible. Thi s conciliat ry spirit met vith no responsi rom the section 








as Cal 


in the senate in op positi ion to him, who voted with - whig members t 
defeat his nominations of those who were supposed to be his triends, This 
feud was most bitter in the senate, and did not ws much manifestation 
in the action of the assembly. Mr. Seymour, however, exerted his strong. 
perse nati infli ence, in al d ( ut of th > house. in ( ndeavoril r to stem the e! 
croachments of this mischievous S] irit of disorganization. 

Amoi or the masses of the pi rly, however, th disorganizing s spirit dis 
not extend with sufficient violence to prevent a united action in the suppo1 
of the nominations for the legislature in the fall, and a large and contro! 
ing democrati¢ majority was returned to both houses. This, the sessior 
of 1844, was an excitil 
tained a large num be ro a and il fl uential membe T » the assem ly. 
among others, was r 1 Michael Hoffman. dak bidet the ree 
nized ae in the ponte of 1842. He was Te wn to be strongly 
opposed to Governor Bouck’s administration, and was, of course, recog- 
nised as their leader, by the section that sympathised with him. In th 


+ 


r and most 1mportant one, > th branches CO! 
5 i 
{ 
l 


excited, and somewhat acrimonious contests that occurred in the assen ly, 
Mr. Seymour very soon became looked upon as the champion of th 
friends of the democratic administration. In t this, as in the pe rformane 
of the r oular duties that devolved on him. on the floor as well as amem 
ber of important committees, he acquitted himself with marked ability 
Mr. Hoffman was a powerful antagonist, and had been universally regard 


} . . 1 . » ° rm } 
ed as the most formidable man in debate in the legislature. Though he 


was dignified and chivalrous in his manner, he was excessively dogmatica 
and dictatorial, in the expression of his views. He was, as a genera 
thing, t) rant ical il the CX reise of his | ower over those who differed W ith 
him, even when they happened to be among his most obsequious admi 
as was manifested, for instan ce, in the unmerciful manner in which he de- 


molished the darling project of Mr, O'Sullivan, viz. his bill forthe abrogation 
of the death pen ilty, on which he had hoped to rear a lasting fame. Such 
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was the charm of Mr, Seymour’s manner, and such the manliness and 
frankness of his general course, however, that he secured from Mr. Hoff 
man the most respectful consideration ; and it was regarded by many, as 
a rem wk ible sight, to behold the domineering dic tator of the house de- 
fer to the commanding courtesy of his competitor. 

In reference to Mr. Seymour’s participation in the general course of le- 


cislation, at this session, we have only space to refer, in particular, to his 
course On the eanal policy. As this is a subject of intereé st and im port- 
ance in itself, and as it will doubtless have a great bearing upon the com- 
ing contests in this state, it is worthy of a somewhat extended notice, 
which we can give in no better way than by quoting from Hammond’s 


account of the proceedings of that session. He says: 


“On the 23d of April, Mr. Seymour, from the committee on canals in the as- 





y, ma le a report on that part of the gov nor’s message which related to 
That committee consisted of Mi - Seymour, M. L. Harri s Li in, S. 
Cole, and Dickinson. This report was drawn by Mr. Seymour, and occupies se- 
venty-one large octavo pages. We do no hesitate to pronounce it one of the 
nd best-written dom ( present lto a | lative | V We 
LO INjUSTI to the thor of were Wwe to pl ne¢ ) vea sk 1 of 
| 1 the le and masterly re V that it kes of ou ystem of internal 
{ mass of well : 1 fac contains. its lucid. candid 
lable r ) r and briet t II t pl t pres of the 
3 of t will amply reward y person for e time which the 
} lof it would « py It ought to 1 ead by « y statesman and legis- 
who d sto! 1 ed with tl \ 1 Ol public works, and 
cial condition of t e in the vear 1844, It will be found in vol. vii 
ibly documents of that year, No. 177 
We will ely remark, tl he report uneq yuT 1 favor 
l and earry 1 out all the ple 3 of the ct « L842 | hows 
| be a surplus of revenu I th 
y of suspending the e1 ement of the ] Cal nd 
nent of the surplus revenue in ¢ ng the locks upon it 1 erv- 
( lw rl | } lly } ( th co Pu 
| R e] and Ge ee V; ( | L WI fit | pa ( the 
l il be « i] ted, ( ne I nat o I A 
3] oft old « ( ot ft ( = 
report recom! na hat ch We tS should ] ( nple te | TT} 
wd repudiates tl » pre-ex ting policy of creating add mal d 
tr «& { in hew ¢ als or ¢ 1 e | Canal im- 
e policy recommended by Mr. Flagg and the canal board in 18 t 
ny tl reven oO { ( S si at used 1p [he 
mW e the « p pl OL the me 
ey it period Cl el I ble t] ( eC} ( ystem 
vem wl ( | Il ne ( [ ty { . 4 t ol. ¢ 0 ul 
But to acct | l t l P ed 
the fairne ad ea ! f | 1] ess 
ve hay nay 1 of ent and di n 1 the b of pru- 
or ¢ retion, we have 1} en into the ¢ rs L eve pon 
of human e1 pris The « have coi { wit] 
r utility or prof | ( of « 1 
! Col jen ol ect } ] ( ow \ 
ind public opinion, admonished by the past, has 1 | to its ac ed and 


* It is worthy of remark, that the pring iples idvoeated in this report are substan- 
1ose adopted by the last constitutional convention, and are now a part of the 


organic law of the state 


tially t} 
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held so nobly the credit of his state, and achieved for himself such im- 
mortal honor. 

At this session, the bill providing for a convention for the revision of 
the constitution of the state was adopted. This was, originally, a project 
of the whigs, who hoped, from the general overturn that such a measure 
would bring about, to effect the disorganization of the Democratic party. 
There was a general desire among the regular democracy to effect certain 
amendments of the Constitution, which, however, many wished to accom- 
plish in the manner provided for by the Constitution itself. This was Mr. 
Seymour's view, and he advocated it on the floor of the house with ability 
and effect. The debate between him and John Young, the leader of the 
whigs, as wellas of this movement for a convention, on the convention bill, 


atl 


ttracted much attention, and was characterized by great eloquence and 
power on both sides. We cannot pretend to give a sketch of the line 
al dd scope of the argument. but the conclusion of Mr. Seymour's closing 
speech is so characteristic of the man, and the t mper in which he ap- 


proached important questions, that we present it here. 


\f cf a oll iat 
\ s conciuded by 


With this session ended Mr, Seymour's legislative career. It has not 


been possible to notice any but the most prominent measures in which he 
took an active and leading part. For almost the whole period of his ser- 


vice in the legislature, the assembly comprised a far mor than ordi ary 


number of able and influential men, and from his first entrance into that 
oody, he took rank among the foremost It mav be said that his per- 
sonal influence was greater than that of any other member. The courtesy, 


liberality and generosity, marking his whole course as a member, con- 


tributed, In a great degree. to secure for him thi pos nm, which his 
| ana abilite 3 le) hi a7 3 t} : lmitted . and tact 
skill and ability in debate, combined with his admitted sagacity and tac ‘ 


fairly entitled him to. ‘The uphold rs of the integrity of the Democratie 
pa owe him a lasting debt of gratitude, for the steadiness and power 
wh l he brought to be ar in the det nce ot sound p in¢ i] ics ¢ { po icy 3 and 
the time-honored landmarks of their political faith. 

In adverting briefly to Mr, Seymour’s course in the subsequent  politi- 
cal movements in the state. a deserved tribute must be paid to the untir- 
ing zeal and devotion which he has evinced, in a continued endeavor to 
restore the Democratic party of the state to its proper a | commanding 
position, With the termination of his legislative services, also ended the 
ascendeney of the party in the legislative and executive departments ot 


the government. Faction had done its work, and produced its inevi 
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consequences. The administration of Gov. Wright, from which so much 
had bee hoped, was no more successful in combining the discordant ele- 
ments into harmonious action, than that of Gov. Bouck. The divisionist, 
having control of the Canal Board, by a bitterly proscriptive policy in 
their appointments, together with the vindictive and violent course pursu- 
ed by the presses in their interest throughout the state, produced such as 
pervading feeling of indignation and disgust among the masses of the par- 
ty, that it was found to be impossible to rally their strength at the polls: 
and in the election of 1846, the Democratic party of New-York sustained a 
total and inglorious defeat. The adoption of the new constitution brought 
the election of the state officers, theretofore made by the legislature, to 
the people. This infused new spirit among the masses of the Democratic 
party, and a spontaneous and irresistible movement among them, in all 
parts of the state, demanded that “new men,” uncontaminated with the 
feuds at Albany. should be nominated to the state offices. This move- 
ment met with a most desperate resistance from the incumbents and their 
adherents, who demanded a renomination, ‘Their whole power was 
brought to bear in opposition to it, but the popular wave was not to bi 
stayed. The friends of “new men” carried a decided majority of th 
delegates to the state convention of 1847, and “new men” were nominat 
ted. Then it was, that that faction took its last and fatal step to destruc- 
tion. Infuriated by their defeat, the divisionists threw their “ firebrand of 
freedom”—the ‘* Wilmot Proviso,” which only a few hours before had 
been voted down in their own caucus, receiving only six votes in its fa- 
vor—into the convention, to distract and divide it. It was laid on the 
table, and the minority made this a pretence, alter the adjournn ent, to 
call another convention and set up an organization against the election 
of the ticket nominated. Of the regular convention, Mr. S« ymour was 
a leading and distinguished member, and sustained with firmness and 


consiste ney the voice of the democratic masses, 

This is as far as we can here trace the progress of thi ion and de- 
fection. ‘Tl | } { ‘eally ni juesti¢ n at 
all) went to the National Convention. To the view which we have 
civen of its treatment there, nothing farther need be added than that 
was the action, or inaction, of that body, on that question, that 
mally and effectually divided the party in New-York It is unnec 
to dwell upon the disastrous result of the election of 1848. Since t 
memorable period, Mr. Seymour has been more prominent than, per- 
haps, any other man, in endeavoring to close the breach between the Old 
Line democrats and the seceders. Believing that the masses of the lat 
had not lost their attachment to the established principles of the party, 
had been led astray under the influence of clamor and misr presentation, 
he has been “instant in season and out of season,” in his efforts to restor 
them to their former position on the national democratic platform, Many 
doubt the probability, some the possibility, of the success of this ef 
as far as the leaders are concerned: but the laudabilitv of the intention 
ought not to be que stioned. A set ming approa h has been made to the 
result, and it is to be hoped that the action of this fall’s convention may 
contribute to its further advancement. 

| he ( {Ti et of Mr. Seymour's course in all the se movements, as far as he 
is personally concerned, could not perhaps be more clearly manifested than 


by his securing, last fall, a unanimous nomination from a convention com- 
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posed of both sections, for Governor of the state. The breach of faith on 
the part of a few of those in whose behalf he had made such strenuous 
efforts, defeated him by a little over two hundred votes, the smallest 
number by which any candidate for that office had ever been beaten. He 
was eee with great unanimity, by the masses of the Democratic 
party gener ally throughout the state; "and, as he was opposed by the anti- 
renters and all other factions, his close run must be regarded as a striking 
evidence of his strength with the people. But, as we have said before, 
the democracy of the state have still their hopeful eye fixed steadily upon 
him, ani id are not like ly to allow another opportunity of showing their 
attachment and regard to be lost. 

Mr. Seymour has been again, and very recently, called prominently 
before the people, by the ex xtraordinary circumstances attending the pas- 
sage, by the whig majority in the last legislature, of a bill providing for 
the immediate enlargement of the Prie Canal, and directing an appropria- 
ion of the revenues of the state in direct contravention of the provisions 
of the constitution. His intimate knowledge of the whole subject, and the 
active and influential part he had taken in the legislature in carrying out 
the demands of the people, to check the reckless di a ion to trifle with 
the financial credit of the state, and = burden it with debt, without provid- 
ing definite and specific means for its payment, seemed to make it espe- 
cially his duty, to raise his voice in selenite shameless effort to override 
the provisions of a constitution so recently adopted by the people. Ac- 
cordingly, during the late canvass for the election to supply the places of 
those senators who resigned ~ the questionable purpose of breaking up 
the legislature, Mr. Seymour eloque mtly and forcibly denounced before the 
people, ia v: rious portions of the state, the barefaced attempt to violate 
the sanctity of their constitution. The unprecedented and indefensible 
course which had been taken by the resigning senators, however, raised 
an extraneous issue which rendered his efforts and those of other able de- 
fenders of the gu: irantees of the constit on ina great measure, nugatory, 
and would, inde ed, have rendered the eloquence of an army of Ciceros of 
little avail in pre venting the inevitable result which an: ordinary sagacity 
would h we enabled these le ‘zislative Solons to foresee. 

The view which has been given in connection with this sketch, of the 
dissensions in the Democratic party of New-York, is necessarily very incom- 
plete. . The writer has found his limits entirely inadequate todo any thing 
like justic e to the subject. As far as it goes, laced it presents the true 
aspect in which these divisions are to be regarded. The same cause has 
also made the sketch of Mr. Seymour’s political course little else than a 
mere outline. 

Although this sketch is styled a “ political portrait,” it may not be in- 
appropriate to add a word in regard to the personal and soci: vy qualities of 
Mr. Seymour. The courtesy and liberality of his conduct in public life 
were not more distinctly marked, than are his urbanity and generosity in 
private intercourse. His “ troops of friends” among all those with whom 
he is brought in contact, constitute a “cloud of witnesses” to bear testi- 
mony to his general kindness of heart, and the many acts of delicate cour- 
tesy ‘and considerate benevolence which eminently characterize him as a 

itizen and as a man. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


pressure, Which we noticed in our last number, has continued to 


| HE money j| 


affect the markets in all the Atlantic cities ina greater or less degree ; but gradu- 


ally the resources which city merchants possessed in the obligations of country 
dealers, came to the discharge of their own liabilities, and the demand for money 
jooked up. A considerable quantity of paper due from Western merchants 
was sent to the banks of several localities, and discounted at high rates. As 
generally they know those merchants who have not overstrained their credits, 
they have experienced no pressure. The grocers, as aclass, seldom sell on long 


the dry goods men rival gach other in the quantity of time on 
juence has been, that the former had not been at all pushed 


for money, while many of the latter have gone down. There is but little doubt, 


however, that witl the increase of | ink credits, which have been so rife in the 


last year, and the natural desire to dispos 
system of selling credits was gradual] 


ose of accumulating stocks of goods, the 
ly pushed to excess. That is, that the 
credits granted to jobbers to induce them to buy, were in turn extended to re- 


4 


tailers. 1e health of the business is now rotting at its base. 


1 


k on the vicissitudes of the last fifteen years, na- 
‘chant can be so blind to the terrors of ex- 


hazardous experiments of those years. 


business man is, Ww flect on this phenomenon of natural history, viz. : 


that more thi ,000,000 boys, who were at school in the years of disaster pre 


ceding 1840, are now just entering business, full of hope, destitute of 


pr rson il 
, and with very little respect for that of others. The *' go ahead’ 
! | , 


it i ! lecessors ** siow coaches, 


»] > and ar , 
cies, and are s 


ndance of capital a f timuius given to 


ter number t ommal he means of entering! 


een ars of age in this city, in 1840, a 


number thi ound the means of becot g New-York merchants. 


these the experience of 183 10 is a dead letter. They know nothi: g 


sasters of those vears, their causes or consequeuces, and care less. 


} 


future to them is bright, aad the times are propitious; so much so as to modily 


the caution which the memory of former errors may yet suggest to older mem 


bers of firms. ‘These are elements which were likely to induce new firms a 


well as old to use all the means in their power for the extension of the 


} ' 
+ | 


ness, and the dat verous instrument of credit was not likely to be ne olected, 


tion of equivalents is proportioned to pure hases for 


. a al ' a> 4 
jucer and the shops, SO also between distri 


stly cash, and therefore sound, but it was then 
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The young houses partake in an eminent degree of the extravagance of the 


age. Large houses up town, and a style of living at which the wealthiest mer- 


chants of a former age would stand aghast, are now supposed necessary to every 


man in business. Young men also, deluded with the absurd vanity “ of doing a 


large business,’”’ and this motive, added to the wants of a fashionable style of Jiv- 


ing, coutinually urge them to extend their business, by being less cautious in cre- 


s, and this disposition was wantonly fed by the banking institutions. Let us 


ait 


turn to the statements of the banks of New-York throughout the spring busi- 


ness: 


NEW-YORK BANK LOANS AND SPECIE. 


Loans to Loans to 


Discounts. . 
F Directors. Brokers. 


s, through the spring business, when young and old firms were making 


d ~ 


the banks discounted everything 


unt, as we have remarked, governed in very many cases the credits given 


to customers. The calculations of sellers were based upon it. In the three 


months the institutions, although their specie had fallen over $3,000,000, in- 
d their loans $4,000,000. On the spring sales, thus encouraged upon cre- 

by the banks, were based the orders for the fall season ; and it was not until 

e began to arrive, that the institutions suddenly refused discounts. The ex- 
isive policy they pursued in the spring caused the goods to come here, and 


+t} 


tli 


y then vigorously curtailed, destroying the sales for them. The export of 


pecie is the pretext for curtailment; but the banks in March, when the course 


} 


of expansion was increased, according to the figures, / ess than they have 
y time since, and export was then more active than now! 


a few merchants who h ud { ntered the race of com] etition for business. 
lling on less rigorous credits, because they had found a lessened hesitation 

i the part of the banks to convert those credits into money, are now quite dis- 
ed to curse the banks with their “ whole heart” for utterly refusing that 


They look at the city banks’ returns, and they see loans, March 21 


59, and June 21, 565,623,720. Increase, 90 days, $3,844,961, or an 


se of 342.700 per day paid out more than received. W hat right, say they, 
not without reason, had the banks to go through the spring business with such 
a progressive expansion, and then suddenly cut it off when the fall-season goods 


had been ordered? The operation of the exchanges always causes a flow of 


specie outward from July to October. If the banks wished to check that, why 
hey operate upon the spring business? Instead of doing so, they, notwith- 
ing large exports of specie, continued to expand ; thus promoting sales. and 


‘ine fall orders. After those orders had gone forward, they close down 
ites, and spoil the sale of goods after they arrive. It is at once obvious to 


ery soul that the great want at this moment, is correct returns of the present 
ines of discount. How much have they been reduced by six weeks’ suffering ? 
and how far have we yet to struggle through a restricted market ? 


The efforts of the houses to sell the paper, together with all the collateral 


with great freedom ; and that facility of 


fi 
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elements of a reaction, which always accompany a tightened market, are operat- 
ing favorably. 

The payments from the country are good, aud every effort is made by indebt- 
ed merchants in the city to get in funds, and diminish their outstanding obli- 
gations ; consequently each day's payments into bank is a step towards ease, and 
the stoppage of one or two desperate borrowers has checked the demand for 
money at high rates. The current is now running towards thecity. In a time 
of confidence and of liberal bank loans, the merchants borrow in the city, and 
lend to the country. When the banks begin to curtail, the current stops, turns, 
and runs in the contrary direction. This is now the case, and money is being 
now called in from the country and paid into bank, and will continue to do so until 
money becomes very cheap. In relation to the ability of the country to pay, 
we will take the cotton crop, as the value is given in the reports of the Secretary 
of the Treasury for each year of the last four : 


Crop, bales. Value per bale. Aggregate value 
POUR is neva ree ee: Se oe Pee iitiecassinecetds 61,097,151 
SOEs swanenwanwnie o eee Bee aiandeasecwee WY tse btidsnavns 79,139,284 
DD cc budiw aan ive aide oe ous s whale kk ot Mey ss ccavewew see 94,875,940 
EL nidkag weit wie Sl rah do GPs DM ste tiie da ai ca te WW C660 neecdnseoehs 7,762,850 


The values are the average export values at all the ports; and it will be ob- 
served, that this year the planters have, for the same number of bales, received 
fifty-six millions more dollars than in 1848. Hence their ability to pay up. 
Wool, tobacco, sugar, all show similar results ; and although flour is cheap, the 
quantity is immense, and transportation cheap. This, added to the great pro- 
duction of California gold, which is owned to a considerable extent throughout 
the interior, where persons left digging potatoes to dig gold, afford ample means 
for paying to the city; and from all these sources are now being drawn the means 
of returning plenty in the money market, to say nothing of the money drawn 
from Europe to invest here. 

The larger proportion of credits which have been granted the country are 
sound ; and although produce is cheap, the quantities that come forward are 
large. 

The receipts of produce at New-Orleans for several years have been as fol- 


lows: 


VALUE OF PRODUCE RECEIVED AT NEW-ORLEANS FOR SEVERAL YEARS. 





1846. 1848 1849. 1850, 1851 
Bagging......... 917,710. sic 1,909,866...... 1,167,056...... 816,498...... 
rope.....-.- Peel «owas Fane. .scve 1,119,864. ecce 686,892... <ke< R04 
ae 37,716,956 66.00% 38,200,345...... 30,844,314...... $1,886,150. ..... 48,75 
M Rs cha 1,710,000...... 1,920,000...... 2,288,000...... 2,400,000...... 2,62 
ae 10,265,750...... 9,600,000....°.. 8,800,000......1 9396,150...c00 12,628,158 
Tobacco...,...-. 4,144,562. ..... 3,420,544...... 3,93 6,206,820...... 7 
All eee 26,184,135......27,885,141 33,835 03,403...... 3 206 
WUE wanes 77,193,464...... TOAI7VO 151 «cand 81,989,692...... 96,897,873-+++.106,924 


The fact of these large receipts added to the large expenditure for rail-roads, 
and the absorption of specie in the country, are marked evidences of prosperity. 
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This latter item is very remarkable, and is shown in the coinage of gold at the 


United States mints, as compared with the exports from New- York fo twenty 
months : 


REPORTS AND COINAGE OF UNITED STATES GOLD COINS. 





Exports. Coinage. Excess coinage. 
Six months to June 2GS0s cckasces $ 246,202....... Sia. 116.397 |. 5. 3k $13,870.135 
“ January BOR iwinckaa OO ea er 17,044,815 
June ~ Seen ee 10,618,068 iT: 239.7 
Two months to September 1851.......- Cerne... 8,457,924........ 1,911,336 
Total, twenty months.......... O17 GOS AGl vise ces 969,711,172........ $45,066,021 


Here is an addition of over $45,000,000 to the gold currency of the country. 
In addition to the gold exported, there has been sent abroad $7,363,059 of United 
States silver coins, which have no doubt been in a great degree displaced by gold 
dollars and paper ; and there has also been exported about 13,000,000 of foreign 
coins, which have been supplied by immigration, a source which affords 25 per 
cent. as much as California. If we deduct the United States silver exported 
from the $45,000,000 of gold sent into circulation, there will remain $37,000,000 as 
the actual investment of the interior in a circulating medium, in addition to the 
vast sums invested in public works. That gold is a fund to draw upon, and must 
come to the city in the course of trade if it is wanted. It comes now to some 
extent from the South; but cotton bills and other produce bills will soon come 
more freely upon the market, not only in discharge of debts due the city, but 
as a means of remittance abroad. 

The large exports of specie which have taken place to Europe grows out, 
first, of hoarding what has taken place throughout Europe to a great extent, as 
is always the case when political affairs are unsettled. Second, the decayed 
state of the East India trade, which usually supplies a large balance of coin to 
England, but this year has drawn thence considerable amounts. Both these causes 
have now ceased to operate to some extent, and specie is accumulating in the 
Bank of England. It has thus fluctuated considerably during the year, while it 
has continued to rise in the Bank of France. The highest and lowest points 


have been as follows: 


SPECIE IN THE BANKS OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


Bank of England France Total 
A pril DA eiee eo cat CN ON ics a Gm coe ee I Ea a Fe 6,080,484 
March Rnd coaban ewer COMO UT c<cschskwn can IO EtO seicwes bikes 35,483,727 
lun We isso 6 sak LAG e |. ae ee 3,187 ee ic ora aca 7,505,145 
Jul re ae eee Le A Te 46 ap heee dena DD ECU ae a a 7A »5 
\ ist 30 - -- 14,362,424 - f,: 000 R888, 494 
me Chives esd aaate chk. ) ee A rr »,094 ) 


The lowest amount in both institutions was in March, since when it has risen 
93,400,000, say 316,450,000, and continues to rise with a lessened price for bul- 
lion, and a rate for money not higher than 3 per cent. regular discounts. The 
exchanges in New-York on England remain at about par, with the new bills 
against the new crops coming forward, under prospects of large sales, and imports 


of goods moderate. 
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states cotton crop and its disposition for several years has been 


UNITED STATES COTTON CROPS. 





The estimate for 100,000 spindles on the Ohio is only 12,000 bales, which 


give a less production in 1850 than in 1840, and few persons believe that the 


cottun manufacture at the West has declined in the last ten years. On the other 
hand, the fact that the Eastern and Northern goods have not risen in proportion 
to the cost of the raw material, is conclusive proof that they have encountered 


increasing opposition from the cheaper made Southern and Western articles. 


The Shipping List states, as a reason for the low estimates, that the high price 
of the raw material has rendered the manufacture unprofitable. This would be 
a very good reason why the manufacture should diminish at the North as com- 
pared with the South ; but it can scarcely be urged as a reason why the North, 
which is distant from both raw material and market for goods, should supplant 
the South. Under these circumstances it is evident that a stage in our affairs is 
reached where the annual cotton tables, as heretofure constructed, can no longer 
be depended on as a safe guide of the supply and consumption of cotton. The 
United States census may afford the basis on which correct data may be raised, 
but from the scandalous manner in which that work has been completed, 


yndence can be placed upon if 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CATHARINE HAYES. 


Preceven by a brilliant European reputation, and recommended by the most flatter- 
ing testimonials, Catharine Hayes arrived in this country on Sunday, September 14th, 
and on Tuesday evening, the 23d, gave her first public concert at Tripler Hall. Long 
before the hour announced, the spacious and elegant hall was filled to overflowing, and 
thousands left the doors unable to obtain admittance. The performances were opened 
with the grand overture to Guillaume Tell, by a large and efficient orchestra, after 
which Herr Mengis and Mr. A. Braham sang the Quando di sangue tinto, from Belisario, 
and Bertucca Maretzek played upon the harp the celebrated Dance des fees. The ap- 
pearance of Miss Hayes upon the stage was the signal for the most vociferous applause ; 
she was greeted with round after round of cheers, and almost lost ina shower of bo- 
quets. When qriet was somewhat restored, she sang the difficult “ Ah! Mon Fils,” from 


Meyerbeer’s Prophete ; at first a lit 


le tremulousness was visible, but her voice came 





out finely in the end, and she was rapturously encered. Her other songs during the 
evening were, Wallace’s ballad,“ Why Do T Weep for Thee,” “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
and** Ah! Non Giunge,” the grand rondo finale from La Sonnambula. We will not at- 
tempt an extended criticism, but rest content after giving a few remarks suggested by her 
singing Her voice is a soprano, exquisitely modulated, full, sweet, and of great 
power and depth; it seems to sirk upon the hearts of her auditors by touchi the 
responsive chords which ever vibrate to soulful melody; and we cannot wonder at the 
enthusiasm which she has created. She sings without any apparent effort, executing 
the most difficult passages without those signs of laborious exertion which make us for- 
get the music in our sympathy for the woman. We do not remember any artist who 


has succeeded in throwing so much of feeling into her performances as has Miss Hayes : 





concerted pieces do not afford the same scope for thisas operas; and while we concede 


to Miss Hayes the supremacy as an English ballad singer, we have no doubt that her 
a 


operatic triumphs would be equally great; indeed, judging from her Ah! Non Giunge, 


which was rendered with a thorough appreciation of the music, we may say she would 
shine still brighter. The re¢ ception cives earnest of the future, and Miss Hayes may de- 
pend upon achieving in this country a series of triumphs fully equal to those already 
gained in the old world. We have no monarchs to take her by the hand, to feast her in 
palaces, or load her with diamonds; but we have a sovereign people, warm in their 
attachments and earnest in their zeal, by whom she will be encouraged and applauded 
as an artist, respected and loved as a woman. 


Herr Mengis and Mr. A. Braham acquitted themselves in a very creditable manner ; 





but our extended remarks concerning them must be reserved to some other time. 









ITALIAN OPERA, CASTLE 





GARDEN, 

The opera season is over ; Castle Garden is deserted, and it is nerally understood 
th it we are to have no op ra during the wioter. T Lis wi | be a sad deprivati m to 
the people who have lately acquired so great a love and taste for music. We cannot 


“J ° ° } = = a } 1 
take leave of Maretzek and his excellent company, without a few remarks, and the 
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Empresario himself demands the first notice; he has manifested the proper spirit, 
in casting aside the favor of the aristocratic few, who have heretofore resorted to Astor 
Place, and bringing his artistes before the only just tribunal—the people. He has 
triumphed over giant obstacles, and, if he has not reaped fortune, has maintained him- 
self in a field where others have failed iagloriously; he has been liberal and open- 
handed, in engaging such performers as never before sang to American audiences; and, 
what deserves still more credit, has preserved order and good feeling among them, by 
such a distribution of parts as seemed best calculated to show their capacities to 
advantage. Bosio is fairly entitled to the first notice; she has won a high position in 
the hearts of our public, both by her superior artistic merit, and lady-like deportment ; 
her voice is a soprano, clear, full and flexible. powerful without harshness, and deep 
without the least obscurity. Music seems a part of her being, and she wakes in her 
auditors the same spirit by which she herself is inspired. Sbe has, during the season, 
appeared as Lucia, Lucrezia, Amina, Elvira, and Zerlina. Mme. Rose De Vries, a 
prima donna, new to this city, althongh she has ouly appeared in Norma, has given 
proof of the possession of high musical capabilities. Her yoice wants softness in the 


Lies 


medium notes, but in the higher and lower notes she stands alone. Her superiority 


in a thorough command over her voice ; where others run wild, she preserves all the 


1 with the recitative 


power and grace of the music. Her triumph in Norma commenced w 
preceding the Casta Diva, and only heightened as the finale approached. Signora 
Bertucca Maretzek pleases us better with her instrumental than her vocal music ; while 


e 


we acknowledge her Rosina in I Barbieri di Seviglia to have be 


ance, we must’ express our partiality for the Nocturne Espagnol, so be utifully played 


na spirited perform- 


upon the harp. Traffi-Benedetti has added no new laurels to her wreath; in fact, the 
only thing worthy of notice, has been Queen Elizabeth in Roberto Devereaux; her 
other performances have been listlessly and in many instances carelessly given. Her 
pure, soft voice, and pleasing appearance, might have been turned to better account,and 


we regret that one once so popular with our audiences, should have dwindled away 


into nothingness. Vietti, the contralto, has maintained her well-earned popularity. A 
grand trio is formed by Marini, Badiali, and Bettini ; the former is, in our opinion, the 
greatest basso ever in thiscountry; his voice has the remarkable quality of power and 
softness. Critics have assailed him as an actor; he has been called a buffoon because 


he made merry in Leporello ; and accused of a want of taste, because he picked up a 


few boquets while Basio was singing in I’Puritani. The latter was, perhaps, a little 
out of the way, but we would gently suggest that his Leporello was a natural and life 


like performance, with no more buffoonery than the part demanded. His grand duet 


in Marino Faliero with Beneventano, and the Suwoni la ¢ ba, with Badiali, in 
I’Pulitani, demanded the full volume of his powerful voice, and called forth immense 


plaudits. Badiali has likewise given great satisfaction ; he has voice unusually rich and 


full, and a style both natural and effective; his Malatesta did not please us, but we 


were amply repaid by his Figarg and Sir Richard Forth. Bettini wants only cultivation 


| i ge; he has a great manly voice, and this con- 


to become one of the first tenors of the 
stitutes his title to superiority over 8 ilvi, who though deservedly a favorite, is evidently 


falling off; Salvi’s manner is a mixture of threatening where he should be pathetic, 


and quietness where strength is required. Bettini wants some little in point of expres- 


sion, but his errors are never glaring; the pris yn aria in Roberto, and Spirito gentil in 


Favourita, were great triumphs. We would speak at greater length of Beneventano, 


Lorini, Colletti, and others, did our limitsallow; but, asit is, we can only conclude by 


saying that, to one and all we are indebted for many of our happiest hours during 
the past season, and that while we wish Maretzek all success in his southern tour, we 


bsence 


trust he will soon return to enliven our city with performances, which in his a 


will ever be remembered. 
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BROADWAY THEA 


RE. 


After an absence from the stage of more than two years, Mr. Forrest has re-appeared, 
and performed the round of his favo ite characters. He has been received in the sty] 


to which he is entitled by his hich m ts 3 n actor. It must be highly flattering to 





-h he has been exposed. Miss Laura Anderson succeeded with equal eclat to this 





stage, after the conclusion of Mr. Forrest’s engagement. 
BROUGHAM’S LYCEUM. }* 
The season commenced with but thin houses ; but the manager having'eng d Miss ; 
Cushman, the appear » of house becat n ved. To Miss Cushman 
the public v has accorded tl merit of be t first among Am in actres 





trazic actor,” at the Broadway, ws immense crowds, while the attendance on “ the 
great American tragic actréss’”’ is very thin, 
NIBLO’S 
The Ravels still perform at this house, but the great feature of the month has been 


the appearance of Madame Aanue Thilloa. The p iblic was long expecting her, at lon 

the occasion of her first app: arance betore an Am ‘an audi nce, on the evening of the 

1th ult., she was greeted by a full house, which had evidently compacted itself with a 
’ 


disposition to be pleased; and the enthusiasm in her reception, showed that they wer« 





prepared to be enthusiastic in the expression of their pleasure. She ts very prepos- 


. , Fr ° areas } | 1-1 } ‘ . ‘ } + 
sessing in her face, figure and mien. He eye hasa sparkle, which must reach the | t 
rier action Is of that lively, nai character, which so specially marks the actress of the 
french comic school, Her voice isa fine soprano, of fair compass ; perfectly educated, 
but not remarkable for its power. Her execution is the very perfection of the art 
uverythiug she does Is eproachably neat and finished, and th VOL i | slug 
She is undoubtedly destined to become ex lingly popular. She is assisted by Mr. j 


Hudson, the Irish comedian and vocalist, aud also by Miss M. Taylor. 


NOTICES 









Tue History or tue Unitep Srartes, from the adoption of the Federal Constitution to 








This is the s« yd volume of the secoud series of Mr. Hildreth’s work, and forms the 


fifth of the whole. The events are bere brought down to 1807. clus with the 


‘“‘ affair” of the Chesapeake. The work of Mr. Hildret 1, taken as a whole, is a valuable 


chronological collection of the facts and events of our history from its earliest colonial 


state down to the XVIth Congress. But the writer being a warm political partisan, 










ed in an aimless, disorganizing and mischievous onslaught upon the 





institutions of which he professes to be the historian,cannot be suppos: d to | 
| 
mind necessary to the impartial historian. Consequently, the s ly 


hue of a jaundiced mind tinges all of which he treats. The volumes are valuable 


een lowed 


with a trame ol 


however, as giving the peculiar views of that revived party, which, as shown by Mr. 


to sever the Union. 
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EnauisH LITERATURE OF 





. ” ° ) oa 
npendiam of E ) Literature.” and supplementary to it, desigue 
a lvanced classes in schools, as well as for private reading. By Ch 


E. C. & J. Biddle, Phila lelphi i. 


The “ Compendium of Literature,” so favorably known to the pub 


the subject to the close of the 18th cen Ivy ind the present volu 
lie 


nearly the present time with much ability. 


—— 
Cum ’s Papers ror THE Peorte. J. W. Moore, Philadelphia. 


This is a beautiful volume of 260 pages, being the first of a series « 


designed »embrace the articles of an elevated character, upon 
the scieo , and elegant literature g snerally. He first opens W 


““ The Bonaparte Family,” followed by ** The Sepulchres of Etru 


Haxp Booxs of Natural Philosophy and As pomy. By Dionysius 
Illustrated with 400 engravings. Blanchard & Lea. 


This is a very excellent edition, revised by a gentleman eminen 


world, of the well-known work of Dr. Lardner. It is well and a 


Tae Lirerature anp Literary Men or Great Britain ann Ire 
ham Mills, A. M., author of Lectures on Belles Lettres H r & 





These two elegant volumes are divided into forty-six lectures, whicl 


into as many eras. These have been in course of delivery and 


than twenty years, and are now finally delivered from the press i1 





L9rH CentuRy, on the plan of the 


author’s ‘“ Com- 


l for ¢ llege 3 


irles D. Cleve 


lic, bronght down 


me continues it te 
f twelve volu 3 
{ V, t 
i i l 
ca ‘ 
Lardns J. ' I 


LAND. By Abra 


Brothers 


. 
th divide ] i 
evision I € 


1 a very comp! 


state, as a work of literary reference. The two volumes are invaluable, giving, as they 
do, a sketch of the life of each remarkable writer, with able outlines of his style, 1] 
ecimens « s writings. There can be no complete library wit! ut the work, whicl 
s in fact a critical library in itself 
—— 
}HE Book or tHE Farm; detailing the labors of the Farmer, Steward, Plowman 
Hedger, Cattleman, Shepherd, Field-worker, and Dairy-maid. By Henry Steph 
With four hundred and fifty illustrations. To which are added explanatory notes, et 


By John 8. Skinner, Editor of the Farmer’s Library. Two vol 


Agricultural book publisher, 128 Fulton-street, New-York. 


Ty . é ‘ . . 6 » 
ithas been justly said, that agricalture is the only industrial occuy 
said to possess a literature of its own—a literature at once ancient, vari 


curious, In the Augustan era, the Romans could number upwar 
authors who had contributed to illustrate the practice and science of 
we know, with much greater precision, how important a niche agric 
the existing library of ancient Rome. In more modern times, as th 
culture progressed under the influence of advancing civilization, and th 


s. C. M. Saxtor 


vation that can b 
1d, extensive, a 
ls of fifty Gre 
agriculture; and 
; 
ilture occupies 

e science of 


e direction of tl 


sciences to its development, more particularly in England, where laws tended to enrich 


the land owners at the expense of the citizen, and therefore to plac 


the service of the farmer, the intellectual position of the employmen 


6 great capital at 


it was developed, 


and from time to time, valuable works have been published. The catalogues of Mr. 


Saxton furnishes an admirable list; but none among them is more practically valuable 


than this new emission, edited and adapted as it is by the late John S. 


ox as was that gentlem 





of the “* Plough, Loom, and Anvil.” Heter 


ject of free trade, he did valuable service to the cause of ag ict 


Skinner, editor 


an upon the sub- 


It is in two lar 
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volumes, contains over a thousand pages, most substantially and elegantly bound, 
fully illustrated, and completely indexed, and is a complete manual of every kind of in- 
formation pertaining to the practical management of a farm. Its style is lucid, its ar- 
rangament excellent, its description full, and its directions precise. Itis enriched with a 
great number of explanatory notes, remarks, &c., by the late John S. Skinner. We 
hazard nothing in endorsing the opinion of the Courier, that this book, if read and 
profited as it should be by its agricultural purchaser, will, soon pay for itsell ia solid 
cash a hundred times over. 

In our last number, we had occasion to review the same work under the title of the 
Farmer’s Guide, as edited by Professor Norton, of Yale Ccllege, and published by 
Leonard Scott & Co. Both editions are elegantly and accurately illustrated. 


——— ES 


Evements or TuovGur; or Concise Explanations of the Principal Terms in the several 
branches of Intellectual Philosophy. By Isaac Taylor. William Gowans. 

This is the second American from the ninth London edition. As a book of reference 
for the use of those not fully conversant with intellectual philosophy, it is of great 
value. It isalso a very concise yet complete summary of mental science, and particu- 
larly serviceable to persons of a literary turn. 

—————a—__ 
Memuirs of the Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, with Anecdotes of the Court of Henry 

If.. during her residence in France. By Miss Benger. 2% vols. <A. Hart, late Carey 

& Hart. ; 

This is a very full and able life of that unfortunate queen, who, perhaps, has elicited 
more of the public sympathy than any other crowned head. The subject has been 
ably handled by Miss Benger, who has supplied an account of that portion of the life 
of the queen spent in France, of which most writers have given but meagre ac- 
counts. The volumes are elegantly got up in a style uniform with the Lives of Anne 
Boleyn and Marie Antoinette, by the same authoress. 

ba 
A Bupcet or Wittow-Lane Stories, with illustrations. By Uncle }t 

Scribner, 145 Nassau-street. : 

Mr. Woodworth is cne of the most popular writers in America of juvenile literature 
and the series of stories from his pen, as published and beautifully illustrated with 
wood-cuts of a high order, by Mr. Scribner, are a valuable and attractive addition to 
that branch of literature. 

Enlil. 
Tae Nite Boat; or, Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. By W. H. Bartlett, author of 

40 Days in the Desert. Harper Brothers. 

The number of works that have lately appeared upon the subject of Egypt has been 
large; but the interest which the public feel in that mysterious country, is by no means 
abated. On the otherhand, it seems to be greatly enhanced. Until within about twenty 
years, all that was known about ancient Egypt was derived from Herodotus and 
Diodorus. The former went to Egypt 430 years B. C., and the latter 390 years later. 
The first mentioned person rambled through the country, and composed some notes to 
read as lectures at the Olympic games. Diodorus copied from Herodotus, and added 
some gossip of his own; and for 22 centuries these writings were text-books in relation 
to Egypt. Within the last twenty years the art of decyphering what the Egyptians 
wrote about themselves, has demonstrated the worthlessness of the old so-called his- 


tories. This newly opened source of information is daily yielding up its fruits, and 


I 
| 
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feeding the interest which it awakens. Anda work like that of Mr. Bartlett, got up in 
the splendid style in which it is offered to the public by the Messrs. Harpers, is an. im- 
portant addition to Egyptian lore. It contains 33 engravings, drawn on the spot 
with the Camera Lucida, and 17 wood-cuts. The paper and typography are unex- 
ceptionable. 
eae 
Cuna tn 1851; A Survey of the Island, its Resources, Statistics, etc. From official 
documents in connection with the recent revolt. By Alexander Jones. Stringer 
& Townsend, 
tis yet too early to write the history of the late expedition to Cuba, but Dr. Jones 
has compiled some interesting matter in relation to the condition of the island, and 
offered some judicious remarks upon recentoccurrences. They are, however, involved 
‘ I 7 
in too much mystery for any one to attempt explaining at present. Some statements 
have been published by returned members of the expedition, but they have the air of 
“‘State’s evidence” too palpably to be implicitly relied upon. Dr. Jones strongly 
paty I I 
espouses the cause of Cuban independence. 


a ——— 


Drayton: A Story of American Life. Harper Brothers. 


The multiplication of American novels is remarkable. The attention of our writers 


seems 10w more turned within us, and less to the follies and toibles of the old world. 
This is an excellent indication, and a marked feature in the progress of a national litera- 
ture. In the case before us, American manners are treated with much skill and 
nicety. 


— Pa —_ 


A Wreath Arounp THE Cross; Or, Scripture Traths Illustrated. By the Rev. A. 
Morton Brown. With a recommendatory preface by John Angel James. Gould & 
Lincoln, Boston. 

This little volume breathes a sincere and devout spirit, a firm reliance upon gospel 
truths, and that clearness and force of exposition which always proceeds from a mind 


earnest in its work. 


Eee 

Necro Manta: Being an examination of the falsely assamed equality of the various 
races of men, demonstrated by the investigations of Champollion, Wilkinson, Ros- 
sellini, Van Amringe, Gliddon, Young, etc., etc., etc. Togetl with a concluding 


her w 
chapter, presenting a comparative statement of the condition of the negroes in tiie 
West Indies, before and since emancipation. By John Cai 1], author of A Theory 
of Eq i ality, &c. Campbell & Power, Philadelphia. 





The subject of the position of the negro race in the scale of humanity, is here ably 
treated by Mr-Campbell ; not by what he has himself written, but by the mere arrange- 
ment of paragraphs from the great writers upon the subject. Passages are taken from 
Prichard, the leading “ unityist,” and from Van Amringe, the able expounder of the 
psychical distinction of the races. It is to be remarked, that the abolition excitement is 
producing this great good, viz., to attract the popular mind to the real value of the 
negro in the scale of humanity, and thereby to extinguish that absurd and false philan- 
thropy which would sink the whites to the level of an incapable race, fur the sake of 
establishing equality ; like a boon companion who lays down in the gutter by the side 
of his friend, who is unable to rise. Such works as this of Mr. Campbell ought to be 


widely circulated. 
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Artuur Conway; Or, Scenestn THE Tropics. By Capt. FE. H. Milman, late of H. R. 4 
33d Regiment. Author of the Wayside Cross. Harper & Brothers. 
This forms No. 159 of the library of select novels, and detracts nothing from the 


well acquired fame of the series. 


————— 


Tue Conrrssor. An Historical Novel. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 

A very spirited novel, founded upon circumstances which occurred during the 
troubled period of England’s history—the reigns of the two Charles’, and the interme- 
diate time of the Commonwealth. 


———— 


Postuumovus Poems or Witttam MoTtHERWELL. Ticknor, Reed & Fields, Boston. 

For this collection of Motherwell’s posthumous poems, we are indebted to Mr. Wil- 
liam Kennedy. an old and tried friend ofthe poet. This volume contains the off-and-on 
scribblings of the poet, while his more elaborate works were published in two volumes, 
several years since. These poems are very uneven, varying from mediocrity to excellence, 
but the volume will take its place by the side of its predecessors, and in no wise do 


discredit to the genius of Motherwell, or the good taste of Mr. Kennedy. 


te 


De Quincey’s Writines. Literary Reminiscences, from the autobiography of an Eng 

lish Opium Eater. By Thomas De Quincey. Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 

This admirable edition of the works of De Quincey has, by the publication of the ten 
volumes of Reminiscences, been extended in the uniform binding and beautifully sub. 
stantial typography of Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & Fields. The singular and striking 
character of the ‘** Confessions,” written by one who had carried the habitual use of | 
opium to 320 grains per day, has given a wide-spread notoriety to the writings of its 
author, and that fame has been well supported by the higbkly-finished s holarship which 


they exhibit. They are become exceedingly popular on this side of the Atlantic 


Tue History or THE Restoration or Monarcuy 1x France. By Alphonse De La- 


martine, author of the “ History of the Girondists.” Harper Brothers. 
M. Lamartine’s histories partake altogether too much of the character of political 
pamphlets, written to promote the personal views of the writer in his tortuous politi 


course, to obtain any standing as histories. There is, however, a wonderful charn 
! 


about his writings that, despite the indescribable repulsions which its palpable hollow 


‘ 


hearted egotism excites, chains the attention of the reader. The first volume of t 


new work bas made its appearance, from the press of the Messrs. Harpers. 
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